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FURNITURE STORED, PACKED and SHIPPED. 
MOVING To AND FROM SUBURBAN TOWNS. 





A Quick 84-Mile Move 


R. J. Martin moved the household goods of Rev. W. 
L. Rucker from Trenton to Ludlow, Missouri, a dis- 
tance of 84 miles, in just 9!/, hours, including stops. 
The feat was accomplished with Federal truck No. 3931. 


Here is still another proof that 


There’s no motor truck 
built better than the 


FEDERAL 


That Federal Trucks give a service of remarkable 
satisfaction is proved by the fact that over 60Z of all t 
Federal orders come from owners who have previously 
put Federals to the test in their own business. 








We would like to have our Traffic Depart- 
ment send you exact data as to the work 
of Federals in the moving business. 


Write for the new “‘Blue Book of Traffic.’’ 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















GOODRICH 
DE LUXE tires 


(Made in 5 inch, 6 inch and 
7 inch widths ) 








RIGID CHANNEL 
PROTECTING RUBBER WASTED 


RUBBER BASE BELOW CHANNEL 











DE LUXE 


The tire of extra vol- 
ume, durable, resilient 
tread rubber. 

Kixperience of truck 
operators in all parts 
of the country proves 
it the biggest mileage 
giver in all forms of 
exacting truck service. 


illustrated. 


BASE CONTOUR 
SIMPLIFIES TIRE 
APPLICATION 


HARD RUBBER 
ANCHORED BY 
DOVE-TAILED OVERHAKC 


WAVE LINE 
CONTACT BETWEEN 
HARD AND SOFT 
RUBBER 





Write for catalog 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 





mobile Tires— ‘‘Best in the Long Run’’ 








DE LUXE 


The tire with refined, 
practical features, 


parison with any other 
tire on the market will 
reveal the supreme ca- 
pabilities of De Luxe 
to keep down your 
truck operating: costs. 





Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Auto- Akr on Ohio Service Stations and Branches in All 
: 


Important Trucking Centers 
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LONG DISTANCE MOVING IS 
EASY WITH THE AUTOCAR 


Geo. I. Oberholtzer, 251 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
does a general delivery and hauling business, in and out 
of Philadelphia. He says: ““My Autocar averages 45 
miles a day but at times does a great deal more. For 
instance, I left Philadelphia with a load of household 
goods for Bridgeport, Connecticut, on Friday morning and 
was back home before noon Saturday—over 300 miles.” 
Autocars are economical on either long or short hauls. 


Write for illustrated catalog and list of more than 
4000 concerns using Autocars in every line of business 


Chassis $1650 | 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


MOTOR DELIVERY CAR SPECIALISTS 
| Established 1897 ARDMORE, Pa. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF 
THE FITTEST 


Shs Metropolitan Coal Company 
of Boston originally purchased 
but one MACK truck. During the 
winter of 1916 Boston suffered the 
worst season as regards snowand bad 
roads, ever experienced. 


The work of the MACK under these 
trying conditions was carefully com- 
pared with that done by the trucks 
of other manufacturers. The con- 
clusions drawn from this test were 
clear cut. For when the company’s 
policy of standardization went into 
effect 


THE MACK 


Worm Drive Truck 


was selected from all others because 
of its proved efhiciency and durability. 
This company has purchased 20 
MACKS since Jan. Ist as against two 
of competitive makes. We have just 
received their order for 13 MACK 


dump trucks of 14% ton capacity. 


The delivery problems of the coal and transfer 
industries are altogether similar. What 
MACKS have done forthe Metropolitan Coal 
Company they can and will do for the trucking 


business. 


The literature which we will send for the ask- 
ing will convince you. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
64th St. and West End Ave., New York 
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Ost KELLY TRUCKS 
FOR OUR ARMY | 
ON THE BORDER 


© wars in Europe have proved the worth 
and the vital necessity of the motor truck to 
the modern army. he United States army) 
‘has profited by European experience in t is) 
line, as is proven by the steady increase in! 
the number of trucks used to take care of the, 
soldiers in Mexico and on the border. ~ 
A recent example of this progressive spiri 
in our army is the purchase by the United 
States War Department of 231 trucks from 
the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. of 
Springfield, Ohio—one hundred and sixty-five 
314-ton and sixty-six 1}4-ton chasses. The 
order is for seven motor truck companies, 
fully equipped, and_each comprising thirty- 
three trucks. 
he The Kelly-Springfield Co. has undertaken an 
junusual thing in connection with this order. 
They are not only furnishing the trucks com- 
plete, bodies and chasses, but are agreeing to 
recruit and train the members of the com- 
panies, and turm only fully prepared and organ- 
ized motor truck units, or companies of thirty- 
three trucks each, over to the Federal Govern- 
ment. As each company consists of a truck 
master and three assistants, a chief mechanic 
and two assistants, forty-four drivers and two 
cooks, it is readily seen what a job this will be. 


_ This recruiting and training has been going 
on for some time now. first company: 
left Springfield,.Ohio, on July 7th, on a special 
train for the border. Mr. F. B. Hutchinson, 
the Sales Manager of the Kelly-Springfield Co.,' 
accompanied them to’ see that things © get 
started right. The Government has estab- 
lished a permanent base for this big fleet of 
Kelly trucks at Nogales, Ariz. A complete, 
service department, capable of making repairs 
of ‘all kinds, has been established here. All 
seven companies will make’ this their base, and, 
will operate in every direction from there./ 
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“We get a little shade here— by running two trucks together and) 
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In Canada, at least in Toronto, the transferman is 
a common carrier in so far as he is liable for the safe 
transportation of goods intrusted to him is concerned, 
but he has no right to hold goods for charges as he 
has in the United States. Another peculiar feature 
of the business in Toronto is the labor charge made 
in household goods warehouses for putting goods 
away. On the other hand the merchandise warehouse- 
men in Toronto do not make a labor charge. 


J 
" 
* 


The household goods warehouse building should be 
designed to give an outward appearance of security, 
like a bank. In any such business where the revenue 
is derived from taking care of goods belonging to 
other people, the impression of safety upon customers 
and the general public is a big asset. Do stores on 
the ground floor of a warehouse add to or detract from 


the dignity and impressiveness of a warehouse build- 


\W. TH. Wayne, of the Brooklyn Storage Warehouse 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., speaking before the New York 
Asbury 


Furniture Warehousemen’s Association at 


Park, N. J., last July told those assembled in conven- 
tion how a warehouseman should proceed in the case 
of the death of a depositor of household OQ ods. The 
matter was referred to the Legislative Committee and 
the outcome will doubtless be a law regulating this 
feature of the warehouse business. So far the method 
has been the haphazard one of being governed by the 
value or supposed value of the goods on storage in 
the event of the owner’s death. 


‘ 
al. 
- 


As we go to press the indications are that there will 
be no railroad strike. The cartage people would be hard 
hit if there were, as would everyone else. However, 
there are indications that we will go through another 
period of freight congestion this winter, like that of 
last winter, as car shortages are already complained 
of in the west. Just what preparation can be made 
by the ’cartage interests for another siege of freight 
congestion at seaboard terminals is hard to determine, 
but if plans can be laid now, perhaps the coming situ- 
ation will not be as bad as it otherwise would be. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
Entered as Second Class Matter, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y. 
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R . L. Spencer of the Duquesne Warehouse Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the committee on con- 
struction for the American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation, says that the ultimate type of warehouse build- 
ing has not yet been discovered, which is equivalent 
to saying that there will always be room for improve- 
ment. Witha building handling a heterogeneous mass 
of goods as a merchandise storage warehouse must, 
there will always be disadvantages of the building as 
far as the handling of some of the commodities are 
concerned. The whole question is to adapt the build- 
ing to the bulk or majority of the goods handled. With 
household goods this problem is comparatively sim- 
ple, and the ultimate type, with the possible exception 
of a few minor points, of household goods warehouse 
building is not far away. 

Early inquiries for storage space for household 
goods are reported this year, and the prospects are for 
a.good season in the moving and storage business. 
The other two allied lines of the transfer and storage 
business—the cartage of freight and the storage of 
merchandise—have been busy right along, and the 
chances are they will remain so, general business con- 


ditions being good. 


‘* * * 
With the busy season coming on the transfer and 
storageman should begin to take stock of his own 
business. Is he doing business at less than he should? 
The liability of the transfer and storageman 1s great. 
He must make good on the property of others in- 
trusted to his care, when that property is lost or dam- 
aged. His expenses are steadily increasing, with the 
exception of hay for his horses. Oats this year will 
be higher than they have been in some time. Com- 
pensation insurance is compulsory now, in New York 
State at least. 
sk 
Taking all these facts into consideration, does the 
transfer and storageman get the rates that will enable 
him to give the service that his customers are entitled 
to? The city of Vancouver, B. C., has set an example 
to every city on the North American continent as far 
as a uniform schedule of rates is concerned. What 
is to prevent other cities following the course of the 


~ 
~~ 


transfer and storage men of Vancouver: 
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Laundries, milk companies, and similar lines of 
business announce increases of price from time to time 
and no one says a word. These businesses are as 
much public utilities as the transfer and storage busi- 
ness. If the men of the transfer and storage business 
do not get together and maintain the prices, through 
investigating their costs, the only thing that will put 
the industry on a real business footing is public utility 
control, about which we have heard little for the past 


year. 
x ok Ox 


Labor combines to get standard prices for its ser- 
vices, and labor is excepted from the anti-trust law. 
This is a legal contradiction, and contradictions don’t 
hold in law, or shouldn’t hold. Either the employers 
are to be allowed the same privilege as labor or that 
privilege is to be taken away from labor some day. 
The labor unions have started a pretty big thing in 
the contemplated railroad strike. They have started 
something that may lead to the downfall of organized 
labor. The pretty little spectacle of 430,000 men hold- 
ing in the palms of their hands the destinies of 100,- 
000,000 people should not be tolerated in the United 
States of America. Nor should the control of the na- 
tion’s most important legislative body by this same 
body of men be tolerated. 


Ordinance Would Relieve Warehouses from 
Building Code Regulations. 


Below is givew an ordinance introduced in Chicago 
by the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
which 1s designed to remove warehouses from the gen- 
eral classifications of business buildings, and thus do 
away with unnecessary fire-escapes and stairways: 


An Ordinance to Amend Sections 668 and 669 of an 
Ordinance Relating to Stairways and Fire Es- 
capes, Passed March 13, 1911, Together with All 
Amendments Thereto. 

Be It Ordained by the City Council of the City of 
Chicago: 

Section 666 (g): All Warehouses and Buildings 
used exclusively for storage purposes, over two or 
more stories in height, shall be equipped with at least 
one interior stairway, unless within said Warehouses 
and Buildings so used exclusively for storage pur- 
poses, there shall be regularly employed above the 
first or ground floor ten or more persons, in which 
event said Warehouses and Buildings shall be 
equipped with stairway or stairways in accordance 
with the existing ordinances of the City of Chicago. 

Section 669 (v): All Warehouses and Buildings 
used exclusively for storage purposes, over two or 
more stories in height, shall be equipped with at least 
one exterior fire escape, unless within said Warehouses 
and Buildings so used exclusively for storage pur- 
poses, there shall be regularly employed above the 
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first or ground floor ten or more persons, in which 
event said Warehouses and Buildings shall be 
equipped with fire escapes in accordance with the ex- 
isting ordinances of the City of Chicago. 

This ordinance shall take effect from and after its 
passage. 

This ordinance, if passed, will, of course, apply to 
Warehouses for storage of household goods, and 
should eliminate some of the troubles of storagemen 
in Chicago relating to seemingly unnecessary stair- 
ways and stairway fire-escapes. 


Will Relieve Passengers from Declaring 
Baggage. 


The House, on August 2, passed the Senate bill 
amending the Cummins law so as not to require a dec- 
laration of value by shippers of baggage in inter- 
state commerce. The measure was passed by the 
House in the form in which it was passed by the Sen- 
ate without amendment. It will become a law imme- 
diately upon its being signed by the President. In its 
present form it would amend the Cummins law by 
adding the following paragraphs: 

“Provided, however, that if the goods are hidden 
from view by wrapping, boxing or other means, and 
the carrier is not notified as to the character of the 
goods, the carrier may require the shipper to specif- 
ically state in writing the value of the goods, and the 
carrier shall not be liable beyond the amount so spe- 
cifically stated, in which case the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may establish and maintain rates 
for transportation, dependent upon the value of the 
property shipped as specifically stated in writing by 
the shipper. Such rates shall be published as are other 
rate schedules.” Be, and the same is hereby, amended 
to read as follows, to wit: 

“Provided, however, that the provisions hereof 
respecting liability for full actual loss, damage or in- 
jury, notwithstanding any limitation of liability or re- 
covery or representation or agreement or release as to 
value, and declaring any such limitation to be unlawful 
and void, shall not apply: 

“First, to baggage carried on passenger trains or 
boats, or trains or boats carrying passengers. 

“Second, to property, except ordinary live stock, 
received for transportation concerning which the car- 
rier shall have been or shall hereafter be expressly 
authorized or required by order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to establish and maintain rates de- 
pendent upon the value declared in writing by the 
shipper or agreed upon in writing as the released value 
of the property, in which case such declaration or 
agreement shall have no other effect than to limit lia- 
bility and recovery to an amount not exceeding the 
value so declared or released, and shall not be held to 
be a violation of section ten of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; and any tariff schedule which may be filed 
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with the Commission pursuant to such order shall 
contain specific reference thereto and may establish 
rates varying with the value so declared or agreed 
upon; and the Commission is hereby empowered to 
make such order in cases where rates dependent upon 
and varying with declared or agreed values would, 
in its opinion, be just and reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding the transpor- 


tation. 
“The term ‘ordinary live stock’ shall include all 


cattle, swine, sheep, goats, horses and mules, except 
such as are chiefly valuable for breeding, racing, show 
purposes, or other special uses.” 


Old Roman Highway to the Harbor Ordered. 


One of the finest commercial boulevards in the world 
is soon to be added to the good roads of Los Angeles 
county. The Board of Supervisors has voted in favor 
of construction of the Harbor Truck boulevard, au- 
thorizing Road Commissioner Joyner to’ advertise im- 
mediately for work on the first half of the road. 

Practically every commercial organization in the 
county has petitioned for the construction of this prac- 
tically indestructible highway to be devoted exclu- 
sively to trucks, which are to be kept off the other 
boulevards to the harbor when it is finished. The 
first link will cost approximately $145,000 and will 
cover a distance of about 10 miles, running from Los 
Angeles to Compton. 

The road will follow Alameda street out of the city 
and will parallel the Southern Pacific tracks to the 
ocean. It is expected to be as permanent as the old 
Roman roads that after centuries are still in use in 
certain parts of Europe. The width decided upon is 
twenty-four feet. 

An 8-inch base of granite rock will be laid as a foun- 
dation. This will be covered with eight inches of con- 
crete and the top will be surfaced to prevent erosion 
of the concrete by the heavy pounding of the trucks. 
The appropriation for the work is made from the gen- 
eral fund. 


Team Owners Will Again Fight Ferry Rate 
Increases. 


Officials of the Pennsylvania, Lackawanna and 
Central Railroad of New Jersey have filed with the 
grains, tobacco and flaxseed, and to classify ware- 
Interstate Commerce Commission a tentative list of 
new ferry rates, showing a 30 per cent. increase for 
transportation of horse drawn vehicles and from 15 to 
25 per cent. increase for carrying motor vehicles be- 
tween New York City and New Jersey points. The 
new rates, which were filed on Aug. 15, will become 
effective Sept. 15, unless upset. A little more than a 
year ago the Erie Railroad Co. endeavored to increase 
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its rates but the Team Owners’ Association of Hudson 
County, N. J., came to the front and in a contest fought 
out before the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
ex-Judge Robert Carey of this city eventually suc- 
ceeded in preventing the railroad from putting the 
proposed increase into effect. The team owners pur- 
pose to come to the front again and, if possible, defeat 
the plans of the Lackawanna, Pennsylvania and Cen- 
tral. 

President Thomas J. Stewart of the Team Owners’ 
Association called a special meeting of the executive 
committee of his organization. P. J. Lincoln, traffic 
manager of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
was an invited guest and ways and means for fighting 
the rate increases were discussed. 


The tentative schedule presented by the railroad 
company was discussed by the team owners, and as 
an outcome of the meeting a suitable basis was found 
for lodging a protest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The railroads in their plea for higher 
rates claim that the ferries are being operated at a 
loss, practically, for the convenience of the trucking 
interests, since the bulk of the passenger traffic crosses 
the river by tube. 

In fixing a higher rate for horse drawn vehicles 
than for automobiles, the ferry companies claim that 
the motor truck is rapidly taking the place of the 
horse, that a motor truck carrying a bigger load will 
take up less space on the boat than the combined 
length of a wagon and team attached, and that they 
can consequently afford to carry motor machines at 
a smaller percentage of increase. 

The Team Owners’ Association expect to have 
joined with them in their fight against the ferries the 
Chamber of Commerce, the members of the Automo- 
bile Club, the newly formed Hudson County Automo- 
bile Trade Association and the city of Jersey City. 
On the New York side of the river the Merchants’ 
Association and the New York Team Owners’ Asso- 
ciation can also be counted on for assistance. 


Effect of the Notation ‘‘Loaded by Shipper’’ 


New York, June 23, 1916.—Who is responsible for 
quantity and condition of a carload of merchandise 
bought f.o.b. shipping point, when the car has been sealed 
by the shipper and the original bill of lading is stamped 
by the railroad, ‘‘Loaded by shipper; not accountable for 
quantity or condition of property’’?—R. 

Reply.—When goods are sold on terms stated as 
‘‘f.o.b. shipping point’’ the seller is bound to deliver the 
goods to the carrier at that point in good condition. 
When the seller accepts a bill of lading with such a 
notation as is here described, he is bound to show, by his 
own evidence, that the quantity and condition of the 
property at the time of shipment was such as the con- 
tract called for. The carrier is bound for such quantity 
and condition at time of shipment as the shipper can 
establish by his own evidence, but for nothing more. 
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Cupples Station Held Lawful by Commerce 
~ Board. 


That Cupples Station, St. Louis, Mo., is a bona 
fide railroad station, and that its operation is lawful, 
although there are some “unusual” features to its con- 
duct, is the opinion expressed in a decision handed 
down today by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The commission vacated its suspension order and will 
allow proposed tariffs of the Wabash and Chicago and 
Alton permitting the loading and unloading of carload 
package freight through its freighthouse or over its 
platform at Cupples Station, to be handled at the car- 
load rates. Among the features of the operation of 
Cupples Station criticised by the commission was a 
regulation favoring a certain drayage company and 
the practice of cars in the lower track level adjacent 
to the store doors of certain of the tenants of the Cup- 
ples block. Commissioners Harlan and Hale dis- 
sented. In its decision the commission said, in part: 

“The same method of handling being employed as 
to all the Cupples Station freight for tenant and out- 
side shipper, there can be no finding of undue prefer- 
At the pro- 
testants’ warehouses the conditions of freight deliv- 


ence among shippers similarly situated. 


ery there are normal conditions and require no de- 
parture trom the usual method of effecting that de- 
livery. 

“The patrons of*Cupples Station and the protest- 
ants, therefore, are not similarly situated. In other 
words, there is no substantial similarity of conditions. 
So far as the records show, the same may be said with 
respect to the users of team tracks and other public 
stations in St. Louis. There being, on the contrary, 
as between the shippers and facilities and the patrons 
of Cupples Station and their facilities, a substantial 
dissimilarity of conditions, and there being no dis- 
crimination as between patrons of Cupples Station, 
there 1s no basis for finding that an unlawful discrim- 
ination exists in favor of tenants over outside shippers 
or in favor of tenants and outside shippers over the 
users of team tracks or private sidings or other public 
freight stations in St. Louis. 

“There are phases of this situation that are un- 
usual, but upon this record they have not been shown 
to be unlawful or to result in unlawful discrimination. 
We are, therefore, not warranted, merely because they 
are unusual, in condemning an arrangement that, on 
the whole, seems to be of substantial benefit to the 
City of St. Louis. Approximately fifty inbound and 
hity outbound cars are handled through Cupples Sta- 
tion daily, which otherwise would be diverted to team 
tracks in St. Louis. The team track facilities are not 
inadequate for the city’s business. ‘There is one re- 
striction upon the use of Cupples Station by outside 
shippers which should be promptly removed. In the 
matter of drayage, the Cupples Station Committee 
requires that outside shippers shall employ a certain 
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drayage company to remove their freight from the 
station. There is one other practice with reference to 
tenants of the Cupples block which appears clearly un- 
lawful and should immediately be discontinued. 

“We refer to the exceptional instances where the 
car is placed in the lower level, directly adjacent to the 
store door of certain of the tenants, and where the 
loading and unloading is done on the track level. Here, 
manifestly, the cost of loading and unloading must 
be borne by the tenant and not charged back to the 
carrier. In this situation the placement is clearly an- 
alogous to the ordinary placement of car load freight, 
and loading and unloading should be at the expense 
of the shipper or consignee in the ordinary way.” 

In a dissenting opinion Commissioner Harlan stated 
that in his opinion a special service was rendered Cup- 
ples Station and that as it was a concession from the 
St. Louis rate, it should be regarded as an “unlawful 
preference.” Commissioner Hall dissented, but did 
not file an opinion giving his reasons for disagreeing 
with the majority of the commission. 


Will Build Large Storage Plant on T Wharf. 


The famous old T wharf property at Boston, Mass., 
representing until recently the largest fresh fish mar- 
ket in the country and second largest in the world, 
has just been purchased by the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Company for the sum of 
$400,000. 

The company took possession of the property on 
August 1, and will erect on it an 11-story cold storage 
plant at a cost of $1,000,000, the work to begin at once 
and to occupy about a year. 

The plant will occupy about half of the wharf, will 
take in the upper part of the south dock and extend to 
the south side of Long wharf, the rights of which were 
included in the purchase. Railroad tracks will be run 
down the north side of T wharf so that cars may load 
and unload at the doors of the plant. The south dock 
will be filled in and the dock on the north side dredged 
to a depth sufficient to enable steamers to tie up there 
ior the discharge of imported meat. 

The property takes its name, not from the Boston 
tea party as many have assumed, but from its shape, 
as originally built. It is a part of the famous old Long 
whart which was one of the features of Boston harbor 
when in 1861 the old “Barricado” was completed as a 
protection for shipping in the harbor. Long wharf 
ran out for a considerable distance, and midway in it 
was a jutting section to the northerly side which ended 
in a broad, T-like projection, known as early as 1718 
as ““Minot’s T,” after Stephen Minot, one of the two 
owners of Long wharf. The old IT wharf was leased 
for the uses of the fresh fish merchants of Boston 
about 30 years ago, but it finally became inadequate for 
the handling of the business. At one time 6,500 men 
were engaged in handling the fish catch. 

















Procedure at Death of Depositor 


The following paper by W. H. Wayne, manager of 
the Brooklyn Warehouse & Storage Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., was read by Mr. Wayne at the annual meeting of the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association at 


Asbury Park, N. J., in July: 


“In the event of the death of a depositor to whom 
shall the goods be delivered?” is an inquiry made by 
one of the members for discussion at this convention. 
The committee has deemed the subject of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the preparation of a short paper. 

When the property stored is evidently of value or 
when it is packed in cases or other closed receptacles, 
of course as a matter of safety, the only authority to 
be recognized is the duly appointed executor or ad- 
ministrator, and under the laws of the State of New 
York, and of other states where a similar inheritance 
tax law is in force, the tax officer (in New York State 
he is known as the State Comptroller’s attorney) must 
be notified, when he will inspect the property after the 
executor or administrator has been appointed, take an 
inventory, a satisfactory appraiser being present to 
value the property, and will then give what is called 
a waiver, which will release the warehouseman from 
liability to the tax department and thereafter he may 
honor the authority of the executor or administrator, 
he having filed with the warehouseman a certificate 
from the Surrogate’s Court, showing his appointment. 


Access to Goods by Relatives. 


On the death of a depositor, previous to adminis- 
tration, access is sometimes desired by near relatives 
for the purpose of getting out clothing or to search 
trunks for a will, or to get out the deed of a burial plot 
or for a similar purpose. When satisfactory proof of 
the death of the depositor is given and the party re- 
questing access has satisfied the warehouseman that 
his relations with the deceased were such as to war- 
rant giving access, then if the warehouseman is willing 
to take the risk he should only give access in the pres- 
ence of the tax officer, who will give a special waiver 
for the particular article or articles to be removed. 
The presence of the tax officer will protect the ware- 
houseman from a charge of collusion to remove bank 
books or other valuable property, if it should after- 
wards transpire that there were dissatisfied heirs in- 
clined to make trouble. 

If the search is for a will, a request for an order for 
such search from the Surrogate would be additional 
protection, although as a matter of law the Surrogate 
has no legal authority to compel such search. The 
Surrogate’s order should specify that the warehouse- 
man is to deliver the will to the Court, as otherwise 
the clerk of the court has been known to refuse a will 


on presentation. In Kings County, the Court will send 
its officer with an order for the will and the officer is 
empowered to receipt for the will. Ifa will be found, 
it is desirable for the warehouseman to deliver it to the 
Surrogate’s Court rather than to a presumably inter- 
ested heir, and if the will is to be sent to some other 
county or state, if it be sent to the court by express or 
registered mail, a receipt will be received in acknowl- 
edgoment. 


No Estate Other Than Property on Storage. 


It may happen that the depositor may die having 
no estate other than the property on storage, and this 
may not be sufficient value to warrant taking out letters 
of administration. Of course delivery may be refused 
without authority of an executor or an administrator 
but the warehouseman may desire to assist the family 
to obtain the property. The tax officer should be 
called in in any event, for after the property has left 
the warehouse, perhaps the state, there may be no way 
for the warehouseman to be able to prove to the sat- 
isfaction of the tax officer should the delivery come to 
his knowledge, but that the warehouseman may have 
connived with the relatives to defraud the state of the 
tax, and of course there is then the possibility of a 
fine. It is possible that the decedent may be in debt 
at the time of his death. 

Delivering in this irregular way the warehouseman 
might become liable for this debt by reason of allow- 
ing property of the deceased to be removed from his 
possession, and the creditor would naturally try his 
best to show that the property was valuable. It is 
possible also that delivery to one relative might be ob- 
jected to by another. It is therefore advisable to ob- 
tain a satisfactory bond to cover you from any pos- 
sible claims, an affidavit that there are, so far as 
known, no debts owing by the decedent, and a signed 
consent to the delivery by all of the next of kin. 
These, with the waiver from the tax officer, should 
fairly protect the sympathetic warehouseman. 


Goods Stored Under Two Names. 


Goods stored are sometimes deposited in two 
names with the idea that in the event of the death of 
either the other can come and get the property. Of 
course, if the surviving depositor removes the property 
before the warehouseman is aware of the death of the 
other, the survivor takes on his shoulders the respon- 
sibility to the tax officer and to the estate of the de- 
ceased, which, had the death been known, would rest 
upon the warehouseman. If the death be known to 
the warehouseman, it is not safe to permit the sur- 
vivor to take the property, as he may do so for the pur- 
pose of evading the state tax, and it may very well be 
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that there is property of value among the goods that 
the executor or administrator of the deceased could 
by right claim, and which might be needed to liquidate 
debts. Securities, before now, that have been deemed 
worthless and thrown into a trunk, have subsequently 
become valuable. To save trouble for the warehouse- 
man, the survivor should remove the goods at once 
and give the warehouseman no intimation of the situa- 
tion. 

Depositors sometimes when storing leave an or- 
der: “In the event of my death deliver this property 
to so-and-so.” Such an order is of no value and it is 
not safe to honor it. Any standing order to permit ac- 
cess to the property of a decedent during his lifetime 
becomes valueless at his death, and indeed if the ware- 
houseman deliver on such an order after the death of 
the depositor, even though he may not be aware of the 
death, he may be held liable by the executor or admin- 
istrator for making such delivery. 

In making any improper delivery it is well to be 
sure of the character and the responsibility of the party 
to whom you are making delivery. A difficulty con- 
stantly before us is the inability to judge the value of 
The roughest looking packages may 
contain goods of high value. We are not like a bank 
that can know whether its liability will be ten dollars 
or ten thousarid dollars. Until an inspection is had 
we are in no position to know the value of property 
stored, and even then there is a chance for a disagree- 

, 


hidden contents. 


ment as to value. 


Difference in Valuation. 


The writer knows of two paintings that were val- 
ued at $50,000 when they were placed in storage, that 
have been valued by an appraiser at $10. Who is to 
say which valuation is correct, especially after they 
have been removed from our possession ? 

In this connection an interesting case resulting 
from the present war has arisen with one of our mem- 
Some property was deposited by a foreigner be- 
He and his wife went 


bers. 
fore his departure for Europe. 


down on one of the vessels that were torpedoed. His 
estate is being administered upon in Spain. In this 


instance and in all cases of administration in foreign 
countries counsel has advised that “to entitle a copy 
of a will to probate or of letters testamentary, or of let- 
ters of administration, granted in a foreign country, 
and of the proofs of any such will, or of the record of 
any such will, letters, proofs or statements, to be 
recorded or used in this State, such copy must be au- 
thenticated in the manner prescribed by the laws of 
such foreign country, and must be further authenti- 
cated by a certificate of a judge of record or by the 
chief officer of the department of justice of such for- 
eign country to the effect that such authentication is 
in conformity with the laws of such foreign country, 
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and that the court or officer by which or by whom such 
will was so admitted to probate, or such letters were 
granted, was duly authorized by the laws of such for- 
eign country to admit wills to probate, or to grant let- 
ters testamentary or of administration, and to keep the 
same or records thereof; and the signature and official 
character of such judge or court of record or of such 
chief officer of the department of justice shall be at- 
tested by a consular officer of the United States, resi- 
dent in such foreign country, under the seal of his 
office. 

“There must also be a duly executed power of at- 
torney, authorizing the attorney in fact to receive and 
collect the estate of the decedent and authorizing him 
to obtain ancillary letters upon the foreign probate. 
Ancillary letters of administration or letters testamen- 
tary must be directed to the person named in the for- 
eign letters or to the person otherwise entitled to the 
possession of the personal property of the decedent, 
unless another person applies therefor, and files with 
his petition an instrument, executed by the foreign 
executor or administrator, authorizing the petitioner 
to receive such ancillary letters, in which case the 
Surrogate must, if the petitioner is a fit and competent 
person, issue such letters directed to him.” 

In this case it 1s contemplated that the Spanish ad- 
ministrator will appoint an attorney in fact to care for 
the property deposited here. 

While on this subject of delivery to other than the 
depositor, where the property of one who is declared 
incompetent is in storage, of course, it is subject to the 
order of the duly appointed Committee or Conservator 
or whatever the title may be. I like the Connecticut 
title of Conservator, as it means to conserve the inter- 
ests of the incompetent in the best possible manner. 
se careful that your orders are clearly written and 
readily intelligible and that the receipts you take for 
deliveries are equally clear. The incompetent may 
become sane and it will therefore be well that your 
records are clear and that you have full and proper 
authority from the Committee, acting on the order of 
the Court in the interim. 

Mr. Saul: 
method of disposing of such property by foreclosure of 
lien, and I think that would be a subject worth dis- 


Mr. Wayne made no reference to the 


cussing. I presume all of us have had experience of 
having goods remain on our hands, stored by persons 
who have died, and then the question has arisen, 


\What method 


b 


“What shall we do with the property ? 
shall we pursue to dispose of it? 


Proceeding According to Sale Law. 


I have generally disposed of it in the ordinary way 
prescribed by the statute, simply sending notice of sale 
to the last known address of the deceased, which of 
course did not reach him. I had one instance some 
years ago where property had been stored for a long 
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time; it was considerable in quantity and quite valu- 
able and I did not know that the person in whose name 
the property was stored had died, until a long time 
after the death. 

It was a lady and the business had always been 
attended to by her brother. One day the brother 
came to my office and talked about the account, which 
had been in arrears a long time, and for which notices 
of sale had frequently been mailed. I suggested to 
him that his sister consent to the sale of some of the 
property and he said “Why, my sister is not living; 
she died.” I told him that I had had registered com- 
munications receipted for by a person whom | as- 
sumed was his sister. He said “Well, she is another 
sister.” I was puzzled what to do so I said “I could 
not deliver this property, even though you paid the 
bill.” which he said he would do, but which he did 
not, and finally on the advice of counsel I made appli- 
cation for the appointment of someone in my office as 
administrator of the estate, and that started the man 
to take out letters of administration, which simpli- 
fied the situation. The property was finally sold by 
ordinary procedure, mailing the notice to the admin- 
istrator. 

We have cases where these formalities have not 
been gone through. I have a case in mind now, where 
property, not of a very large amount, was stored for 
a number of years, and the man for whom it was 
stored died. Nothing was done by any of the heirs 
to take out letters of administration and the thing 
drifted. I finally sold some of the property by simply 
mailing a notice of sale to the last known address of 
the decedent, and also copies of this notice to the 
children, whom I had been informed were living, and 
after part of the property had been sold I waited quite 
a long time. 

Some Chances Taken. 


I kept some trunks and packages and after those 
had been on storage quite a long time, I decided to 
sell them, and one of the three children said he had no 
objection to my selling them but he would like to buy 
them, and that was the way the property was dis- 
posed of. Of course I realized that I took some 
chance in disposing of the property in that way, but 
I felt satisfied in my own mind that there probably 
would be no trouble on the part of the heirs. But 
that is not a regular way, and I think all of us would 
like to be enlightened by some who have had experi- 
ence in such matters. 

Mr. Reid: Does not the element of value come in 
largely in disposing of property in an irregular way? 
If property were very valuable you would be more 
particular than if it were not so valuable. You would 
take a chance with a case where the property was 
worth only one or two hundred dollars, whereas if the 
goods were worth one or two thousand dollars you 
would take steps to protect yourself. 
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Mr. Saul: Undoubtedly. With a small lot of 
yoods of no value I have delivered property after the 
death of a depositor, but in this instance I have spoken 
of the property was in trunks and really had some 
value. The son of the depositor bought it and paid 
full price for it. 

Mr. Reid: We had a case in the Bowling Green 
Warehouse where a ladies’ dressmaker stored goods 
and afterwards died. We could not get her husband 
to make a move to pay the bill and take the property, 
although it was quite valuable—a case filled with 
cloth of various kinds, good material, and notice was 
served on him. There was no executor or administra- 
tor appointed for the estate, as this was about all there 
was in the estate. We sent notice of sale and could 
not get the man to do anything, and we finally sold 
sufficient of the goods to cover our claim. I think we 
have had several sales and some of the goods are still 
on storage. That extended over a period of 5 or 6 





years. 
Mr. Kindermann: I would like to know if the 
goods are claimed by the husband of the deceased are 
we allowed to deliver goods to him without letters 
from the Comptroller and the Surrogate? 
Mr. Reid: No, sir. 


Kindermann Has Suit. 


Mr. Kindermann. We had a case sometime ago 
where the husband of the deceased made demand on 
us and we refused to deliver the goods unless he 
brought letters from the Surrogate and Comptroller. 
He said he would not do that and started a replevin 
action. He gave a bond for the goods and took them 
out. \Vhen the case came up we asked the court to 
bring in the State Comptroller and the court decided 
against us. 

Mr. Reid: You had a right to start an interpleader 
proceeding. Did he insist on taking those goods right 
out? 

Mr. Kindermann: Yes, immediately. 

Mr. Reid: I think you should have consulted 
counsel. 

Mr. Kindermann: We did, and he thought inas- 
much as we had a bond we could deliver the goods. 
This man also refused to pay the other month’s 
charges, the month they were held over. 

Mr. Reid: What court was it decided in? 

Mr. Kindermann: The Second District Municipal 
Court of the Bronx (N. Y.). 

Mr. Reid: It was your duty to the possible heirs 
to carry it up, to protect that property and appeal 
from that decision. The decisions of the district 
courts do not amount to anything where there is 
property of value. For your own protection I think 
you should have carried it up. Still you may never 
hear anything from it. 

Mr. Saul: In your judgment, is the mailing of a 
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les notice to the last known address of the depositor 


Sai 
a sufficient one, when you know the depositor to be 
dead? 

Mr. Reid: I should think not. 

Mr. Saul: Then how would you proceed? My 
attorney has said to me that we ought to have a law 
passed by the legislature defining the method of pro- 
cedure under such circumstances. Is it of sufficient 
importance that we should endeavor to have such an 
act passed, or is it safe to proceed by merely sending 
the notice in the usual way? | 

Mr. Reid: Of course if you cannot reach any- 
body, if you have a claim against an estate you can 
apply for the appointment of an administrator. 

Mr. Saul: Very often the goods are not of suf- 
ficient value to go to that expense. 

Mr. Reid: If they are not sufficient value you can 
take a risk. 


Notice to the Estate. 


Mr. Aspinwall: We send a notice addressed to the 
estate of the depositor, and when advertising the sale 
address it to the Estate of John Jones, d®ceased. We 
have not had much experience in that connection. 
We sold a little lot this spring of a well known Con- 
federate General, who is dead. The goods were of no 
intrinsic value. We tried to get the widow to pay the 
bill but she would not do it, and we sold those things. 
They were of historic and personal value but no in- 
trinsic value. Weseaddressed the notice to the estate 
of the deceased at the last known address. 

Mr. Reid: Speaking of articles of that kind, we 
have a bed in our place upon which the charges have 
not been paid. It belongs to a child of the depositor 
and the widow is guardian for the child. We adver- 
tised the property for sale; she did not pay any at- 
tention to our bill but warned us not to sell the bed. 
George Washington or somebody had slept in it and 
she claimed it was very valuable, worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. In that instance we bought the bed 
in, thinking that after the sale she might start some- 
thing with a view of getting the value of this bed. 

Mr. Aspinwall: The law says that we should 
send notice to all-known relatives of the depositor in 
addition to mailing to the depositor. 

Mr. Kindermann: I agree with Mr. Saul. I do 
not think the law is as clear as it might be in relation 
to this and I think the Association should take steps 
at this time to get a law, advising members how to 
proceed in such cases. We tried to find a law bearing 
on our case but could not. 

Mr. Reid: Such a law, it seems to me, should 
cover all classes of bailment, not only warehousing. If 
you wish you might make a motion to refer it to the 
Committee on Legislation. 

The matter was referred to the Committee on Leg- 
islation. 
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Delivering Goods Without Bill of Lading. 


An express company is liable where it delivers 
goods to the consignee without production of its re- 
ceipts therefor, contrary to shipper’s directions to the 
company’s agent, to whom they were delivered, and 
who was told they belonged to the shipper, and that 
drafts with the receipts attached would be drawn on 
the consignee for their price—Wells, Fargo & Co. 
v. Pugh, 185 S$. W. Rep. 62. 


New Non-Skid Device for Trucks. 


The Rowe Calk Co., of Plantsville, Conn., well 
known manufacturers of horseshoes, has entered the 
motor truck accessory field with a non-skid device for 
power vehicles. This new device is known as the Prest- 
O-Grip and consists of a cross chain which goes 
around the tread of a single or dual tire and the felloe 
of the wheel, the ends of the chain being locked by 
drop forged links to clamps which are fastened around 
the spokes and are held in place by wing nuts. 

This method of attachment has a great many ad- 
vantages. The clamps can be left on the spokes per- 
manently and it is necessary only to hook the chains to 
the clamps. The cross chains can be removed and at- 
tached quickly, and can be conveniently carried in the 
tool box or under the seat. Ifa chain breaks it is the 
work of but a second to disengage it from the clamp, 
and if desired, attach a new chain, spares being carried 
for that purpose. 

Other advantages claimed for this new device are 
the fact that there is no long chain to unravel, it is not 
necessary to turn the wheel, or when stuck in the mud, 
jack up the axle, as the chains can be locked to the 
clamps in any position. 





The Prest-O-Grip Non-Skidding Device 
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Furniture Damage From 
Chemical Action 


W. Lee Cotter, president and manager of the Cotter 
Transfer & Storage Co., Mansfield, Ohio, read the fol- 
lowing paper at the annual meeting of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association in New York City in De- 
cember of last year: 


As no other class of claims have caused the ware- 
houseman more worry and trouble than damage to 
furniture finish through moisture spotting and pad 
pressures, I will try to explain just what takes place 
when varnish turns white, the cause of pad prints and 
what the warehouseman should do to protect his cus- 
tomer and himself. 

When the question of finish spotting first came up, 
the cause of the damage was attributed to the paper 
used in wrapping. The general opinion was that 
some papers caused a chemical action that damaged 
the finish, but as many firms have used every known 
make of paper on the market, including paraffin and 
oil treated papers, and still have had the same trouble, 
it began to look as if the paper was not entirely at 
fault. The warehouseman has been blamed for this 
damage on the ground that he did not use the proper 
kind of paper, and not knowing the exact cause of the 
damage, nor a standard paper, he has paid the claims. 

Through a friend, a chemical engineer of wide ex- 
perience, I am able to give a few authoritative state- 
ments bearing on this question. 


Water Turns Varnish White. 


Furniture finish turning white is caused by the 
varnish absorbing water. When varnish first absorbs 
water, the water particles cause the varnish to look 
white, and if this moisture is allowed to remain in the 
varnish through the furniture remaining in a place 
where thorough drying does not take place promptly, 
the water separates the gums and oils in the varnish 
and permanent damage results. Finishes in which 
shellac is used for under coating are more liable to 
this damage than others. 

When water has not been in the varnish long 
enough to separate it, the water may be removed from 
the varnish and the finish restored to its original luster 
by applying alcohol to the surface. This process must 
be used with care, however, as the varnish is liable to 
be damaged. Alcohol has a strong affinity for water, 
and by applying to the spots on the finish, the water 
is attracted to the surface, and if carefully rubbed 
after water is extracted a good repair results. The 
alcohol should be put on a cheese cloth which has been 
previously dampened with water. It should be ap- 
plied briskly to the spot affected and be followed at 
once with a wet cloth and then rubbed dry. 

Cheap gum varnishes made from live copals such 


as our rosin and Manila copals are more absorbent 
than the better varnishes made from New Zealand 
Kauri, as the latter are very much harder. Modern 
spar varnishes which usually contain no gum are not 
absorbent but are in fact waterproof and will not turn 
white. But the dull finish which is so much desired 
now cannot be attained short of one week per coat by 
the use of this varnish, as it is impossible to rub it in 
less than that and manufacturers as a rule do not allow 
this much time. However, the furniture manufactur- 
ers use very little of the harder grades of varnish and 
almost no spar varnish, and we must adjust ourselves 
to what we have when we attempt safe removal. 


Furniture finish is exposed to moisture in various 
ways. First by “sweating out” caused by taking a 
warm piece of furniture into the cold. Second, by pre- 
cipitation due to letting cold air into a warm room. 
Third, by not being properly protected when being 
removed in wet weather. Fourth, by absorption 
through materials in which furniture is wrapped. 

The first two need not be considered as they are 
beyond our control and exposure to rain is careless- 
ness. Absorption through packing material is the 
great question that confronts us. Paraffine and oil 
papers seem to be the only remedy for this, as water 
will not go through well-treated paper. And paraffine 
or most oils will not bring about any chemical action 
to cause damage to a finish. 

It is stated that sulphite paper is more absorbent 
than sulphate, but it would be hard to prove this. 
However, sulphate of lime filled paper is likely to be 
absorbent. If paraffine paper is used the outside wrap- 
ping makes little difference. Now if we have used 
every precaution possible and can show that moisture 
was not absorbed through packing material, but by 
precipitation or sweating out or on account of poor 
varnish, the warehouseman should not assume lia- 
bility. 

Pad pressure and heat damage—Some varnishes 
will not stand up under the hot sun but become soft. 
If an excelsior pad is used and the varnish becomes 
soft, a print of the high spots on the pads is made on 
the finish. There is a possibility, in fact, a strong 
probability, that an excelsior pad, having a high mois- 
ture content, spontaneously generates heat and there- 
by softens the varnish and leaves its imprint. 

It is said that the temperature of a boxcar on : 
hot day will cause many varnishes to soften a- 
print. The only remedy for this trouble seems to be 
the using of cotton pads that would serve as insu- 
lators, and at the same time would have an even sur- 
face. Cotton has a lower moisture content, and ex- 
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celsior does not make good packing material unless it 
contains considerable moisture. 

The furniture manufacturers could save us much 
trouble if they would work to make furniture finishes 
more permanent, but as it may be a long time before 
they do this, we will have to continue our own reme- 
dies. 

Mr. Van Horne.—We found when we first started 
in business that we had the imprint of burlap on fine 
furniture, and then we used a paper on fine furniture 
and then put the burlap on that. Even then, little 
marks have been left on the dresser or some other fur- 
niture. What remedy would you use to get those spots 


out? 
Placing Furniture Makes Difference. 


Mr. Cotter.—I don’t believe there is any varnish 
that will stand the using of burlap on the surface and 
piling additional furniture on top, because the furni- 
ture, especially if it is fine furniture, will not stand 
that pressure. I think the common use in warehouses 
has been to use paper, and I have noticed in Chicago 
that they have been putting the dressers on edge and 
leaving the surfaces without any weight on it. 


With reference to the spotting, I don’t know of any 
other remedy except refinishing, if alcohol has caused 
that damage. If you put alcohol on varnish, it will 
separate the gums and the oil and disintegrate the 
varnish. ; 

Mr. R. J. Wood.—Those pad impressions can be 
very easily removed by the use of a preparation that 
is manufactured by the Zenith Chemical Works of 
We have used that for over a year. We 
I shipped a carload of 
They had 


Chicago. 
had a case just a while ago. 
household goods out to Pueblo, Colorado. 
been in storage 8 or 9 months, and when they got out 
there every piece was marked with pad impressions. 


Preparation Made Cheap Repair Possible. 


There was scarcely a piece that didn’t have these 
pad impressions on it, and quite deep in some places. 
They furnished us with a bill for refinishing that fur- 
niture and it ran up somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $100. I took the matter up with the Zenith Chem- 
ical Works and tried to find out if there was anyone 
out in that section of the country that used their prep- 
aration, and I was able to get a man to go to Pueblo, 
Colorado, and in a day and one-half time he refinished 
all that stuff, and the bill for it, including railroad fare, 
hotel bills and everything, was only $42. It cost a 
day and a half of time, whereas the other would have 
taken a couple of weeks. 

Mr. Cotter—wWe started some experiments along 
that line, but found we were getting in so deep that 
I didn’t want to make any statements bearing author- 
ity. We put an excelsior pad in an electric furnace, 
and we found that the moisture content of an excel- 
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sior pad was very great, and by tying a pad which has 
a high moisture content on a piece of furniture, I am 
quite sure that it can be proven that this excelsior gen- 
erates heat. 

Mr. R. J. Wood.—We have tried everything. We 
have tried cardboard. We have tried cotton tops. 
We have tried everything that we could think of to 
get away from those pad impressions, but we have not 
been able to do it. 

Mr. Reid.—The remark of Mr. Cotter in regard 
to the water contents of excelsior is one in harmony 
with scientific investigations. All of the fires from 
spontaneous combustion have been shown to be due 
to an amount of water on a finely divided surface 
either of coal or wood or something of the kind, especi- 
ally where oil was present. A very large number of 
the spontaneous combustion fires have been due to 
just simply a small portion of water or a small con- 
tent of water, as the chemists say, with a finely divided 
substance. 

Mr. Cotter.—In this case the water content is not 
great enough to cause fire but it does cause heat. 


The Price. 


When a plan is submitted to a body of men for ap- 
proval, the majority of whom approve it and then fail 
notoriously to conform to it—What is the answer? 

Let us consider Brooklyn, to be on familiar ground. 
We find the foremost house, classified by the scale 
price, explodes periodically over the cut rates resorted 
to by its keenest competitor ; who, in turn, sorrowfully 
deprecates the terms of the Smiling Truckman, de- 
claring that like Richard of villainous mind, he “smiles 
and smiles and murders (prices) while he smiles.” 
But the Smiling Truckman gets up in meeting and 
tells how the Sly One tried to steal a job from him, in 
which a still lower rate played its part. Yet listen to 
the Sly One, who is complaining of the Vital Spark: 
“T said to him: ‘You can’t do it for that money. You’ve 
got more than two and a half loads there and a piano.’ 
And he says: ‘Well, that $12 looked awful big to me.’ 
Now, that ain’t right. He don’t look at it the right 
way.” And the Vital Spark talks dynamically about 
the T'wo Boys who, he swears, will work for nothing. 
The Two Boys curse the Kike who cuts them out of 
so much work. And it is a solemn fact that the Kike, 
so-called, talks three languages in the effort to make 
one understand the blood-sucking meanness of his 
Worm Brother, a co-religionist, around the corner. 

We have gone a wide sweep from one part of Brook- 
lyn to another, and these are actual van owners and 
actual complaints, not imaginary. This is the con- 
dition today. This was the condition 3 years ago. 
Why? 

Human nature has something to do with it—the 
line of least resistance: it is easier to cut a price than 
to give better service; also a cut in price is an imme- 
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diate and tangible advantage which the customer can 
understand, whereas better service is indefinite and 
may not be rendered. But there would seem to be 
more in it than that. 


It will be remembered, when prices were talked of 
3 years ago, the wonder expressed by many of our 
members at the incrediblbe cheapness of moving jobs 
in certain parts of the Borough and by certain van 
owners in all parts of the Borough. What was not 
remarked was the way some of the little men licked 
their lips over the prices complained of by the big men. 
The trouble lies right there. 


Van owners in certain parts of the Borough can 
afford to work cheaper, and certain van owners in all 
parts of the Borough can afford to work cheaper, be- 
cause, in both cases, everything they furnish is 
cheaper. It is when they overlap that the outcry 
arises: when the Eastern District van owner is called 
into a better part of the Borough—probably to move 
back some one he has moved there the year before— 
and comes into competition with the local man whose 
prices are justly higher; or it may be a local van 
owner, whose usual line of work rises no higher than 
middle-class apartment houses, comes into competi- 
tion over a far better class of job with a neighbor 
whose regular work is in that class. In either case it is 
natural to ask the usual rates. 


In the endeavor to meet the many and admitted 
evils of the by-the-load price, was this condition given 
due weight The minimum price by the hour was set 
at $2.50. In the busy seasons the better class of van 
owners, by special contract, worked at far higher rates. 
Many others found the $2.50 per hour quite satisfac- 
tory. A good few unquestionably found it too high. 


This was in the busy seasons, but how about the 
dull times? Then the poorest van owner found him- 
self apparently in direct competition with the richest 
—apparently, not really, because the customers of the 
poorest van owner would no more think of applying to 
the richest van owner to move his goods than he would 
think of banking at the Fifth National. But though 
not directly in competition he was in competition in- 
directly, in this way: In dull seasons the first-class 
van owners captured customers who would not pay 
their, busy-season rates. Not that these people delayed 
moving, but if the busy-season rates still prevailed 
they would have gone elsewhere, to the second-class 
van owners. The second-class captured other. cus- 
tomers from the third-class and so down the line to 
the poorest. And each class picked up less than it lost 
to the class above it. 


If it be admitted the cut-rate price of $2.50 per load 
affects prejudicially the first-class movers by extension 
upward, it must be equally true that, the set price of 
$2.50 per hour affects prejudicially the lowest class 
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by extension downward. When the price is the same, 


service is an asset. 

One such experience was sufficient; and it will be 
recalled that the experience started in at once, there 
being less work that year than usual. The wise ones 
made special contracts to cover the entire job, others 
gave rates without contracts, and in the scramble to 
get work that simply did not exist the slaughter was 
such as no van owner is likely to forget. And it is still 
going on. 

This is the way the van owner looks at it today. 
Can he be made to see it another way tomorrow ?>— 


Moving. 


Cotton Warehouses in the South Ample. 


D. M. Cameron, supervisor of the Warehouse-Mar- 
keting Department of the State of Texas, says that 
the warehouse facilities in the South are ample to take 
care of the needs of the cotton growers and merchants. 
In an interview with a representative of The Journal 
of Commerce he told of the changed conditions that 
have been brought about by the enactment in 1914 of 
a warehouse law by the State of Texas. 


Mr. Cameron said that one of the principal results 


accomplished by the legislation has been the lower- 
ing of insurance rates. Under the new law all public 


warehouses in the State are subject. to supervision by 
the authorities. The warehouse men are required to 
issue negotiable receipts specifying weight and grade 
of the cotton stored. Under these conditions the in- 
surance companies felt that the moral risk of insuring 
cotton stored in these warehouses has been greatly di- 
minished, and accordingly the companies have re- 
duced the rates. While formerly the insurance rate 
was about 314 per cent., the average rate to-day is 1.75. 
In the case of cotton stored in warehouses under the 
supervision of the State the insurance companies allow 
an additional discount of 10 per cent. 


Mr. Cameron said that at the present time owners 
of cotton were able to obtain loans from banks at 
much lower rates than heretofore. He said money 
could be borrowed at lower rates on account of the 
establishment of the Federal reserve banks and by 
reason of the fact that banks are more liberal in ad- 
vancing funds upon warehouse receipts.. The banks 
feel, he said, that it was much safer to loan on receipts 
now because of the Texas warehouse law. Incident- 
ally, the deposit of Government funds by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo with the reserve banks, he 
thought, had the effect of inducing Southern banks 
to loan money to the cotton growers at lower rates. 
While in the past the farmers of the South had been 
accustomed to paying 8, 10 and 12 per cent., they were 
now in a position to borrow all the money they needed 
at 6 per cent. 


While emphasizing the fact that he could speak 
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with authority only about Texas, Mr. Cameron ex- 
pressed the opinion that in all sections of the cotton 
belt the present warehouse facilities were ample to 
take care of the needs. He said that the capacity of 
public warehouses in Texas was 2,600,000 bales of 
flat cotton, or 3,500,000 bales of compressed cotton. 
The capacity of the Texas warehouses, he said, had in- 
creased about 30 per cent. since 1914. Mr. Cameron 
said that the State authorities were endeavoring to 
educate the farmers to send their cotton after it is 
ginned immediately to a warehouse. The State is di- 
recting attention to the inadvisability of leaving the 
cotton exposed in the yards of the public weighers or 
at the railroad stations. It has been pointed out to the 
producer that he pays the yard fees without knowing 
it, that is, the fees enter into the price which he gets 
for his product. The storage rates are comparatively 
low now, 25c a bale being charged by the warehouses 
for the first month and from 10c to 15c the succeeding 
months. The first payment of 25c includes the charge 
for loading in the warehouse. 


Mr. Cameron said that he did not look for much 
warehouse business in view of the fact that while high 
prices for cotton prevail the farmers are inclined to 
make sales and not to hold cotton. The movement 
of cotton is just beginning in the southern part of 
Texas. He said that there was practically no cotton 
in Texas now, all of the stocks having’ been cleaned up. 
The new Federal Warehouse law, enacted by Con- 
gress this month, will not, in the opinion of Mr. Cam- 
eron, affect the supervision exercised by the State of 
Texas, for the reason that the law provides that in 
States where there is State supervision the Federal 
Government shall not interfere. Mr. Cameron thought 
that in States where there is no supervision, the Fed- 
eral statute would be beneficial in bringing about an 
improvement in warehouse conditions and in making 
warehouse receipts more acceptable by banks as col- 
lateral—Journal of Commerce. 


Merchandise Storage Rates and Computation. 


John Bekins, of the Omaha Van & Storage Co., 
Omaha, Neb., made the following interesting remarks 
regarding storage rates for merchandise warehouses and 
the computation of these rates, at the special meeting of 
the Central Warehousemen’s Club at Omaha last March: 


There are about six essential elements to be con- 
sidered in the storage rate classification, or rate bas- 
ing, viz.: labor, weight, quantity, bulk time, and value. 
By taking each element separately, starting with labor, 
it seems, from the experience we gain, that the labor 
should be separated from the storage charge, which is 
now so popular, that if we do not adopt this plan, we 
will soon be outclassed; and then it.should be so based 
to cover at least the full cost in and‘out. 


Should storage rates be classified and then be rated 
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per cwt., same as the railroad companies, or should 
our base be by the cubic foot, or both? 


Weight of goods of a similar character are classi- 
fied in a New York tariff, taking a certain rate per 100 
Ibs., dividing the classes—A, B, C, etc. This seems 
very practical. 

Bulk or cubical rating seems to be the nearest to 
the correct way to base a rate. It is found that our 
rates as given in the present Guide are to a great ex- 
tent inconsistent, and the time is ripe to make a change 
if we wish to continue in our progress. In order to 
bring out the situation, I wish to give out a few illus- 
trations: 

Sewing Machine— 


Central Club Guide .......... 10-10 
SE: winctinracnens ceeeeste.e nes 15-10 
CPE a. otwes serneendawdens 20-10 
ee ED. ow wdneer canvas 1214-7 
Minnesota season rate ...... 25c 
Wash Machine— 

WEIMCSOTA 2. nc cccsccccccceccs 7-5 
Chicago, per ctt. ft. ......0.55. 1-34¢ 
i ner 25-1214 
San Francisco, per cu. ft. ..... 34-4 
ree 10-8 


One washing machine company, that handles about 
eight cars per year in this territory, is the lucky com- 
pany in having their machines handled at Minneap- 
clis, Kansas City, Lincoln, Des Moines and Daven- 
port at a season rate of 10c. The size of the article is 
22,736 cubic inches, for which the proper storage rate 
should be 15-10c, and a separate cartage charge in- 
cluding billing, etc., at 7c, or a season rate of 25c. 


Automobile rates and charges have been very much 
molested and changed. The first Central Club rate 
was 5c per square foot, and the new rate put on in 
the Minnesota Guide is 334c to 12™%4c per square foot, 
with a labor charge far below cost, and the manner it 
is set up in is very misleading. 


Not wishing to take up the time in details, because 
it seems as if our workings in trying to gain a good 
foundation are turned into political jokers. 


About two years ago, a committee was formed by 
the unanimous vote of the Club, to ascertain ware- 
house space cost, but the responses that we received 
indicated that the biggest interest was shown in voting 
in the committee. 


The political joker is plainly shown in the adoption 
of a mass of ciphers at the Minneapolis meeting, 
wherein the rates vary from 5c per square foot to 17%%c. 


It is hoped with these various experiences that by 
this time we can say about what our returns should 
be for our services, and it is hoped that we can all see 
favorable toward revising our present path and have 
it so well made that all can safely travel thereon. 
































Transfer and Storage in American Cities 
Toronto, Ont. 


Toronto, capital of the province of Ontario, is at 
the present time very much at war with the enemies 
of Great Britain. To a degree Toronto is more at war 
than are the other cities of Eastern Canada, for up to 
August 15, Toronto, from her population of 375,000, 
had furnished 81,000 men to the cause of the Allies, 
which is more than the cities of Quebec, London, Ont., 
and Hamilton together have supplied, and Toronto is 
still plugging hard to raise more recruits. In the 
meantime, Toronto’s industries that could be mobilized 
for war work, together with new machine shops and 
similar manufacturing establishments, are working 
night and day to feed the guns and supply the armies 
overseas. 

The direct result of this war activity on the trans- 
fer and storage business in Toronto is the lack of men 
to carry on the work which exists, and this for the 
most part is government work, the transportation of 
finished munitions and raw material to and from the 
factories and terminals. Men who have never before 
touched a rein are holding down drivers’ seats in 
Toronto today and drawing their $15 per week in the 
place of better men who gave up the same jobs at $12 
per week to go to the front. 


The Labor Scarcity. 


These men, the riffraff of humanity, the flotsam 
and jetsam of labor scarcity, like the professional 
strikebreakers of the United States, work today and 
tomorrow they don’t. They leave their jobs to go to 
the harvest fields of Manitoba and pull down $3.00 a 
day and their board. They drink, and drink too often 
to excess. The average daily number of loads in the 
cartage business in Toronto used to be six. Today it 
is four. But all this is the burden that the patriotic 
employers of Canada must bear and are bearing 
without flinching. 

In addition to this immediate effect of the war, a 
condition under which no employer will hire a man 
who is fit for military duty, for the obvious reason 
that, he doesn’t know how long such a man will stay, 
is the general effect on business in Toronto. The city 
has not grown during the past 3 years. The coming 
of the war stopped all business expansion, and while 
business is good in Toronto, it is the abnormal busi- 
ness of war orders and war activity as it is in the 
United States. 

But, while the transfer and storage industry of the 
United States has gone on developing and inculcating 
improvements during the past 3 years there has been 
practically no expansion of this kind in Toronto. 
foronto is too much at war to bother with the devel- 
opments of peace. 


Aside from war conditions, there are several re- 
spects in which the transfer and storage industry in 
Toronto differs from the same business in the United 
States. The freight cartage man and general transfer 
agent in Toronto is a common carrier, the van owner 
is a common carrier, as far as their liability for goods 
entrusted to them is concerned, but on work done 
inside the city limits, they have not the right to hold 
goods for charges. Their only alternative is to take a 
customer before a magistrate. 


Labor Charge in Household Warehouse. 


In household goods warehouses in Toronto, a 
charge is made for putting furniture away in the 
warehouse. All household moving in the city 1s done 
on the hourly basis through a city ordinance which 
has stood as long as anyone remembers and which not 
only prescribes the hourly basis but sets the maximum 
charge at which removals can be made, and the mini- 
mum charge as well. In merchandise warehouses in 
Toronto there is no labor charge. 

Household goods warehouses in Toronto are not 
fireproof. C. A. Ward has a small fireproof brick 
building, and the firm of M. Rawlinson, Ltd., whose 
warehouses are claimed to give over 1,000,000 square 
feet of floor space, has a fireproof building. All of the 
others are non-fireproof and mill construction. But 
Toronto reports a growing demand for fireproof stor- 
age facilities, and it is very likely that if the war had 
not come about Toronto would have more fireproof 
household goods storage buildings at the present time. 














Typical Canadian freight wagon as used by the Vomuinion ‘Trans- 
port Co. of Toronto. It has a capacity of 6 tons, is 4} feet 
from the ground and 14 feet by 6 feet 6 inches. The horses 
are Clydesdales, which are typical of Toronto drayage horses. 
These weigh 1980 and 2060 respectively 
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Ontario that there is on the other lakes, due to na- 
ture’s barrier at Niagara Falls, but still, there is the 
Welland Canal, which is being made over into a deep 
water channel for ships of the largest draught. And 
Canada’s three railway lines, the Canadian Pacific, the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Northern, all enter 
the city. Considering these things, Toronto should be 
a great merchandise storage and distribution center. 
Just why she is not is due more to conditions in the 
storage business itself than to general business con- 
ditions. 














City Covers Large Area. 


The city of Toronto lies, for the most part, on level 
ground, extending for about 14 miles east and west 
and eight miles north from the lake. The railroads 
use the lake front and practically all the terminals 
are along the water’s edge. With the boats loading 
and unloading in this same district, the haulage is 
practically all centralized into one district on the lake 














W. K. Colville & Son of Toronto moving a 40-ton vault door with 
18 head of horses. Note the timbers at the side to reduce the 





clearance and prevent the load from tipping over. Note where 
the wheel went through the pavement 


There is no fireproof warehouse in Toronto in the 
merchandise field, and the merchandise storage busi- 
ness is badly cut up into small concerns. This may 
seem strange to anyone that has a true impression of 
Toronto’s commercial importance. 

The city is situated on Lake Ontario, has one of 
the finest harbors on the Great Lakes and is the nat- 
ural gateway to the country to the north and west. 
Of course there is not the volume of shipping on Lake 
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One of the buildings of the City Storage Co. at Toronto. This is 
not a fireproof structure but is a good looking building of the 
mill construction type 


front near the center of the city. 

There are but seven freight sheds for the three 
railroads entering Toronto. One of these, that of the 
Grand Trunk, is probably one of the biggest and finest 
in America. The Canadian Pacific has an outbound 
freight receiving station at North Toronto, and this 
is the only freight station away from the waterfront. 
Thus the hauls are long to and from the freight 
stations. 

Toronto’s streets are good and roomy and are well 
paved. There are no one-way streets or other restric- 
tions on traffic. The streets around the water front 
and all heavy haulage streets are paved with asphalt 
and granite blocks. Toronto does not experience a 
very heavy winter, not any héavier than that of Buf- 
falo, and as the streets are kept clean in the downtown 
section in the winter time, wheeled vehicles can be 
used all the year around. 


Official Cartage Agents for Railroads. 


The cartage situation in Toronto is altogether dif- 
ferent from what it is in the cities of the United 
States. In Toronto there are four official cartage com- 
panies, the Dominion Transport Co., official cartage 
agent for the Canadian Pacific; the Shedden Forward- 
ing Co. and Hendrie & Co., which handle the cartage 
of the Grand Trunk east and west of Yonge street, 
the central thoroughfare of the city, respectively; 
and the Canadian Northern ‘Transfer Co., which 
operates under the auspices of the Canadian Northern 
Railroad. 

These official cartage agents have a practical 
monopoly on less than carload freight inbound over 
the railroads. All freight cartage is done under a pub- 
lished tariff rate of 3% cents per 100 pounds, on all 
freight up to and including the fifth railroad classifica- 
tion, with special rates for other classifications and 
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exceptions. There is a minimum of 20 cents per 
package applying on all shipments up to 660 pounds. 

This system of moving freight, while it prevents 
independent competition to a certain extent, has its 
advantages to the railroads and to the consignees. 
Freight is moved quicker and storage and demurrage 
charges are saved. Independent competition gets a 
look-in only on less than carload freight outbound and 
on carload inbound and outbound. Even here, to cut 
under the published rate of 3% cents per 100 pounds 
and the minimum of 20 cents, the independent oper- 
ator has but a small show to make money. 


Twenty-Cent Minimum Has Advantages. 


This 20-cent minimum, by the works two 
ways.. In some cases it is a big loss, as in 660-pound 
shipments such as six bags of potatoes and two bar- 
rels of apples which must be delivered anywhere in 
the cartage district, which is practically the entire city, 
to a private house, for 20 cents. These deliveries may 
often be blocks apart and would be the only reason 
for a freight cartage wagon going into a residence 
section, most, of the cartage being in the neighbor- 
hood of the freight terminals, in the wholesale section. 
On the other hand, a single wagon may pick up a 
large number of individual shipments of small weight 
in the wholesale district, and cart these over a short 
haul to the freight terminal. 

Tailboard delivery is given at the freight stations 
in Toronto. Delivery ends at the side of the wagon, 
all wagons loading and unloading from the side, ex- 
cept a few small singles. Delivery at the wholesale 
end is a constant source of delays as deliveries must be 
made in alleys, courtyards and at shipping doors. 
There are no sidewalk deliveries in Toronto, and the 
time lost in getting in and out of alleys is consider- 
able. In addition to this, there is some lost time at 
freight stations due to the peddling of freight. 

The wagons used in Toronto in the cartage busi- 
ness are very similar to those used in Montreal, and in 
fact have been Canadian standard since 1858. All 
warehouse and terminal shipping and receiving doors 
are built to the standard height of these wagons. The 
wagons are flat, or rather have slight upward bends 
in the platform at front and rear to permit of bracing 
loads better. The wheels are small and are placed 
under the platform. 


way, 


Some Large Horse Owners. 


In addition to the four big cartage companies 
named, of which the Dominion Transport Co. oper- 
ates 350 head of horses, and Hendrie & Co. and the 
Shedden Forwarding Co. 200 head each, the Don 
Storage & Cartage Co. and W. K. Colville & Son each 
operate 100 head of horses. Of these six cartage com- 
panies of first importance, only two operate motor 
trucks. The Canadian Northern Transfer Co. has two 
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Typical Canadian freight wagon with a full load of package freight 


five-ton Peerless cars which are used for freight trans- 
fer between the freight terminal of the railroad and an 
off-track distributing station of the transfer company 
at the other end of the city. . This is the only Toronto 
transfer company using the off-track substation sys- 
tem. W. K. Colville & Son, who do a large amount 
of the transfer work for the lake boats, have recently 
purchased a five-ton Commer truck for use in trans- 
porting munitions. 

There are comparatively few motor trucks in 
Toronto. There is a big public demand for motor 
haulage, and yet the transfer and storage companies 
cannot afford to install them owing to the neavy 
Canadian import duty against them. Taken on the 
whole, there might be an average of one truck to every 
transfer company in Toronto. There are a number of 
light Buick trucks of one-ton capacity, with pneu- 

















One of the two-ton Packards used by the Canadian Transfer Co., Ltd. 
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W. K. Colville & Son of Toronto moving a 40-ton vault door with 


18 head of horses. 


clearance and prevent the load from tipping over. 


the wheel went through the pavement 


Note the timbers at the side to reduce the 


Note where 


There is no fireproof warehouse in Toronto in the 
merchandise field, and the merchandise storage busi- 
ness is badly cut up into small concerns. 
seem strange to anyone that has a true impression of 
Toronto’s commercial importance. 

The city is situated on Lake Ontario, has one of 
the finest harbors on the Great Lakes and is the nat- 
ural gateway to the country to the north and west. 
Of course there is not the volume of shipping on Lake 
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One of the buildings of the City Storage Co. at Toronto. 


This is 


not a fireproof structure but is a good looking building of the 


mill construction type 
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Ontario that there is on the other lakes, due to na- 
ture’s barrier at Niagara Falls, but still, there is the 
Welland Canal, which is being made over into a deep 
water channel for ships of the largest draught. And 
Canada’s three railway lines, the Canadian Pacific, the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Northern, all enter 
the city. Considering these things, Toronto should be 
a great merchandise storage and distribution center. 
Just why she is not is due more to conditions in the 
storage business itself than to general business con- 
ditions. 


City Covers Large Area. 


The city of Toronto lies, for the most part, on level 
ground, extending for about 14 miles east and west 
and eight miles north from the lake. The railroads 
use the lake front and practically all the terminals 
are along the water’s edge. With the boats loading 
and unloading in this same district, the haulage is 
practically all centralized into one district on the lake 
front near the center of the city. 

There are but seven freight sheds for the three 
railroads entering Toronto. One of these, that of the 
Grand Trunk, is probably one of the biggest and finest 
in America. The Canadian Pacific has an outbound 
freight receiving station at North Toronto, and this 
is the only freight station away from the waterfront. 
Thus the hauls are long to and from the freight 
stations. 

Toronto’s streets are good and roomy and are well 
paved. There are no one-way streets or other restric- 
tions on traffic. The streets around ‘the water front 
and all heavy haulage streets are paved with asphalt 
and granite blocks. Toronto does not experience a 
very heavy winter, not any héavier than that of Buf- 
falo, and as the streets are kept clean in the downtown 
section in the winter time, wheeled vehicles can be 
used all the year around. 


Official Cartage Agents for Railroads. 


The cartage situation in Toronto is altogether dif- 
ferent from what it is in the cities of the United 
States. In Toronto there are four official cartage com- 
panies, the Dominion Transport Co., official cartage 
agent for the Canadian Pacific; the Shedden Forward- 
ing Co. and Hendrie & Co., which handle the cartage 
of the Grand Trunk east and west of Yonge street, 
the central thoroughfare of the city, respectively; 
and the Canadian Northern ‘Transfer Co., which 
operates under the auspices of the Canadian Northern 
Railroad. 

These official cartage agents have a practical 
monopoly on less than carload freight inbound over 
the railroads. All freight cartage is done under a pub- 
lished tariff rate of 3% cents per 100 pounds, on all 
freight up to and including the fifth railroad classifica- 
tion, with special rates for other classifications and 
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exceptions. There is a minimum of 20 cents per 
package applying on all shipments up to 660 pounds. 

This system of moving freight, while it prevents 
independent competition to a certain extent, has its 
advantages to the railroads and to the consignees. 
Freight is moved quicker and storage and demurrage 
charges are saved. Independent competition gets a 
look-in only on less than carload freight outbound and 
on carload inbound and outbound. [Even here, to cut 
under the published rate of 3% cents per 100 pounds 
and the minimum of 20 cents, the independent oper- 
ator has but a small show to make money. 


Twenty-Cent Minimum Has Advantages. 


This 20-cent minimum, by the way, works two 
ways. In some cases it is a big loss, as in 660-pound 
shipments such as six bags of potatoes and two bar- 
rels of apples which must be delivered anywhere in 
the cartage district, which is practically the entire city, 
to a private house, for 20 cents. These deliveries may 
often be blocks apart and would be the only reason 
for a freight cartage wagon going into a residence 
section, most of the cartage being in the neighbor- 
hood of the freight terminals, in the wholesale section. 
On the other hand, a single wagon may pick up a 
large number of individual shipments of small weight 
in the wholesale district, and cart these over a short 
haul to the freight terminal. 

Tailboard delivery is given at the freight stations 
in Toronto. Delivery ends at the side of the wagon, 
all wagons loading and unloading from the side, ex- 
cept a few small singles. Delivery at the wholesale 
end is a constant source of delays as deliveries must be 
made in alleys, courtyards and at shipping doors. 
There are no sidewalk deliveries in Toronto, and the 
time lost in getting in and out of alleys is consider- 
able. In addition to this, there is some lost time at 
freight stations due to the peddling of freight. 

The wagons used in Toronto in the cartage busi- 
ness are very similar to those used in Montreal, and in 
fact have been Canadian standard since 1858. All 
warehouse and terminal shipping and receiving doors 
are built to the standard height of these wagons. The 
wagons are flat, or rather have slight upward bends 
in the platform at front and rear to permit of bracing 
loads better. The wheels are small and are placed 
under the platform. 


Some Large Horse Owners. 


In addition to the four big cartage companies 
named, of which the Dominion Transport Co. oper- 
ates 350 head of horses, and Hendrie & Co. and the 
Shedden Forwarding Co. 200 head each, the Don 
Storage & Cartage Co. and W. K. Colville & Son each 
operate 100 head of horses. Of these six cartage com- 
panies of first importance, only two operate motor 
trucks. The Canadian Northern Transfer Co. has two 
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Typical Canadian freight wagon with a full load of package freight 


five-ton Peerless cars which are used for freight trans- 
fer between the freight terminal of the railroad and an 
off-track distributing station of the transfer company 
at the other end of the city. . This is the only Toronto 
transfer company using the off-track substation sys- 
tem. W. K. Colville & Son, who do a large amount 
of the transfer work for the lake boats, have recently 
purchased a five-ton Commer truck for use in trans- 
porting munitions. 

There are comparatively few motor trucks in 
Toronto. There is a big public demand for motor 
haulage, and yet the transfer and storage companies 
cannot afford to install them owing to the neavy 
Canadian import duty against them. ‘Taken on the 
whole, there might be an average of one truck to every 
transfer company in Toronto. There are a number of 
light Buick trucks of one-ton capacity, with pneu- 

















One of the two-ton Packards used by the Canadian Transfer Co., Ltd. 
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A typical single wagon such as is much used in Toronto 
for baggage delivery 


matic tires. These vehicles are assembled in Canada 
and are known as McLaughlin trucks. 

The Toronto ordinance regulating the hiring of 
express wagons or moving vans stipulates that the 
hourly charge for a wagon or vehicle drawn by three 
or more horses, or propelled by other motive power, 
for every hour or fraction thereof over half an hour 
shall be $1.50, and that the charge for the same kind 
of vehicle for half an hour or less shall be 75 cents. 
For a wagon or vehicle drawn by two horses the 
hourly rate is $1.25 and the half-hour rate for the 
same vehicle is 65 cents. A single wagon on the nour 
basis brings but 60 cents and on the half-hour basis 
but 35 cents. These vehicles are in what is known as 
“Class A.” 

Class B vehicles are such as are engaged for a full 
day of 9 working hours, and the charge made is $5.00 
per day. When these wagons, which are drawn by 
two horses or-propelled by motive power, are engaged 
by the hour the charge is 60 cents per hour or frac- 
tion. For a wagon or vehicle drawn by one horse 
when engaged for a full day the charge is $3.25, and 
when engaged by the hour, 40 cents for every hour or 
fraction thereof. These rates may be increased by 50 
per cent for any hour in which the vehicle is employed 
between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

At $1.50 per hour for a motor truck, is it any 
wonder that motor vehicles are not used in house-to- 
house moving in Toronto, aside from the duty that a 
motor truck purchaser must pay’ ‘The rates are low 
for all kinds of vehicles, and doubtless after the war is 
over they will be increased. Even at the present time 
the rate of $5.00 per day for a team rented out by the 
day is not being adhered to. Some Toronto firms are 
paying $7.CO per day for rented teams. In order to get 
good drivers some Toronto transfer companies are 
hiring individual team owners with their teams and 
paying them from $5.00 to $7.00 per day, whereas the 
transfer companies have their own teams standing in 
the barns because of inability to get men to handle 
them. 
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There is a loophole in this ordinance. At first 
glance it would seem as though there were no chance 
for competition, but the loophole through which com- 
petition steals is in the fact that no provision is made 
for the rate that may be charged for extra men. Thus 
a price-cutter would furnish a van and two men for 
$1.25 whereas the man who knows his costs realizes 
that he cannot furnish a van and two men for less 
than $1.50 and usually not less than $1.75. At $1.50 
per hour the extra man would be only paying his own 
way. 

Moving vans in Toronto are 6 by 7 by 15 feet, 
giving an inside loading space of 630 cubic feet, as 
compared with 460 cubic feet in most cities of the 
United States. These vans are not panel vans but 
are solid sided vehicles covered with canvas. The 
highly finished panels used on vans in the United 
States will not stand the climatic conditions of 
Toronto. The tailboards are of good size and there is 
much tailboard loading, although this does not matter 
under the hourly rate. 

Piano moving rates are not under the hourly ordi- 
nance, nor is hoisting. A single hoist costs $6.00, a 
double hoist, $12. Straight piano moving is $2.00 
from house to house, ground floor to ground fleor. 


Apartment Houses Increasing. 


There are a few apartment houses in Toronto, 
although the city is chiefly one of private houses. 
During the past few years the number of apartment 
houses has greatly increased, however. For the most 
part leasing is from month to month, so that the 
Toronto transfer and storage man enjoys fairly steady 
work the year around. There are two busy seasons, 
naturally, however, as in other cities. The first falls 
around the first of May and the second extends 
through September and October. 
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A prize-winning Clydesdale owned by the Dominion Transport Co. 
of Toronto which prides itself on its fine horses 
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Out of town moving by motor truck is restricted 
to cities such as Hamilton, forty miles from Toronto. 
However, Toronto and Hamilton firms often run down 
into the United States as far as Detroit and Rochester, 
N. Y® All this inter-city motor work is by contract. 
The roads are not very good in Ontario and the bridges 
are not built to bear the weight of heavy motor trucks. 

C. A. Ward, with a three-ton Vulcan truck and 
two one-ton McLaughlin vehicles, comes in for a 
share of the business to and from Hamilton, and M. 
Rawlinson, Ltd., with a three and a half ton Alco 
vehicle also gets some of this business. As is the case 
with Washington, D. C., however, in which the Balti- 
more firms get the bulk of the moving by motor 
vehicle from Washington to Baltimore, so it is with 
Toronto and Hamilton where the Hamilton firms do 
more of this work than their Toronto competitors. M. 
Rawlinson, Ltd., in addition to its five trucks, of which 
four are one-ton McLaughlins for baggage delivery, 
uses 60 head of horses in household moving and 
baggage work. 


Trucks in Small Installations. 


Other motor truck owners in the transfer and 
storage business are owners of only one truck apiece. 
W. J. Picard has a McLaughlin one-ton car. An 
unusual truck in the transfer and storage business in 
America is the steam road locomotive so common 1n 
intercity work in the British Isles, a vehicle of great 
economy of operation and great tractive power. 
W. H. Muckle, who does a general cartage business 1n 
Toronto, has one of these trucks, and while no trailers 
are used with it as in England, and it is not used in 
household removals, Mr. Muckle is highly sadisfied 
with the work of the truck, which is a Foden, made in 
England. Mr. Muckle also has a G. M. C. three and a 
half ton vehicle. 

Electric trucks are used in Toronto but not in the 
transfer and storage business. ‘Toronto, with its scat- 
tered residential sections and its well paved, level 
streets, should be a good city for the electric in house- 
to-house removals, but owing to the high first cost of 
all motor vehicles in Canada, Toronto firms will buy 
gasoline trucks for sometime to come yet, when they 
can afford to buy trucks at all. 

Among the truck enthusiasts of Toronto the Cana- 
dian Transfer Co. must be ranked first. This com- 
pany has the privileges at the Union Station for the 
baggage transfer work, and does about 80 per cent of 
the baggage haulage of the city. The firm is a 
member of the American Transfermen’s Association. 


Needs Small Trucks. 


At the present time two two-ton Packard trucks 
are employed by the Canadian Transfer Co., but these 
are of too high capacity to use in local baggage de- 
livery and pick-up work. Consequently they are used 
in hauling heavy loads of baggage and in theatrical 
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A typical Toronto moving van as used by the Lester Storage & 
Cartage Co., of Toronto. Note the small wheels 
especially in front. 
work. This company does not work on the substation 
system. What is needed for baggage transfer work 
in ‘Toronto, according to the General Manager of the 
Canadian Transfer Co., are light trucks of one-ton 
capacity with pneumatic tires in front and solid tires 
in the rear. It is expected that three or four trucks 
of this description will be put into the service of the 
Canadian Transfer Co. in the spring. Horses have 
not the endurance to cover a big, scattered city like 
Toronto. The Canadian company employs fifty head 

of horses. | 

The two Packard trucks used by the Canadian 
Transfer Co., Ltd., travel on Goodrich tires, which the 
company states are giving exceptional service. From 
carefully kept records the Canadian Transfer Co. 
learns that 18,418 miles was obtained from one front 
tire, and 16,123 miles of wear out of a set of rear tires. 


Baggage Rates on Zone System. 

Baggage transfer rates are based on the zone sys- 
tem. From or to any point within a mile of the 
Union station the charge is 25 cents for each piece of 
baggage. Within one and a half miles of the station 
the rate is 35 cents with 25 cents for each additional 
piece. In the two-mile zone the rate is 50 cents with 
the same rate for each additional piece. The two and 
a half mile zone is 60 cents; the three-mile zone 75 
cents and the four-mile zone $1.00, with 25 cents for 
each additional piece. For any distances over four 
miles the work is by special contract. Special de- 
liveries have been 25 cents, but on October 1 the rates 
will increase to 50 cents. 

Household goods storage rates in Toronto are low, 
considering the size of the van bodies. For open 
storage a half van load is $2.00 to $2.50 and a full van 
load is $3.CO in fireproof storage, with room storage at 
$5.00 per month. In non-fireproof storage a van load 
may be stored in the open for $2.00 and in a private 
room for $3.00 per month. Insurance rates are high, 
ranging from 50 cents on room storage to 75 cents and 
from 75 cents on open storage to $1.10. 
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Low rates and competition have kept the merchan- 
dise storage business down, cutting it up into small 
individual companies. There are quite a few failures 
and many retirements from business among the mer- 
chandise storage warehouses of Toronto. The rate on 
sugar, for example, is 2 cents per bag per month, with 
no labor charge. On 100-pound bags this rate is one 
cent lower than the Public Utilities rate of the Chicago 
merchandise warehouses, which make a charge of 2 
cents for storage and one cent for labor. The Central 
Warehousemen’s Club rate guide gives the rate as less 
than the Chicago rate, being 2 cents for the first month 
and a cent and a half for each succeeding month, with 
no labor charge. 

Neither labor nor capital is organized in Toronto. 
The drivers for the official cartage companies of the 
railroads were organized, but war conditions have 
practically wiped out the union for the time being. 
Other drivers and helpers have no organization. 
Wages, however, are high, due also to war conditions. 
Drivers and helpers get from $13.50 to $15.00 per 
week, and motor truck drivers get from $18 to $20. 

Among Toronto’s motor truck owners should be 
mentioned J. H. Sercumbe, who operates’ three five- 
ton Peerless trucks in a general haulage business. 
Toronto team owners pay a city wheel tax of $4.00 per 
year for each single wagon and $2.00 per year for each 
double wagon. : 

Perkaps the best feature of the system of charging 
for household removals and storage in Toronto is the 
charge that is made“for putting goods away in storage. 
One hour of van time at $1.25 to $1.50 an hour is made 
for putting goods into the warehouse, some concerns 
making the rate a flat one for an hour and others basing 
the charge on the actual time from the time the van 
arrives at the platform until the last lot is on the 
elevator. | 

As far as the household goods industry in Toronto 
is concerned, things are rather at a standstill now as 
far as development is concerned, but when the end of 
the war comes and business becomes normal again, 
Toronto will resume its former rapid growth, and both 
the household and merchandise storage businesses will 
grow accordingly. 


Liability Concerning Shipped Goods 


When a transfer or storage company receives goods 
from a customer for shipment under directions to ship 
them over a specified railroad, the company becomes 
virtually an insurer of the safety of the shipment to its 
full value, if it be delivered to another road, and this 
is true, although the customer may have signed a 
release of the goods to a stated valuation. This is the 
effect of a decision just handed down by the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court in the case of Neill vs. O: K. Transfer 
& Storage Co., of Oklahoma City, 159 Pacific Re- 
porter, 272. 

Plaintiff, a resident of Des Moines, directed a 
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friend at Oklahoma City to have her household goods 
shipped to Des Moines over the Rock Island Railroad, 
and the jury found that this direction was communi- 
cated by the friend to defendant transfer and storage 
company when the goods were received by it forsship- 
ment. The defendant company took a written ship- 
ping order and release of valuation. to $10 per cwt., 
but shipped over the Frisco railroad; the bill of lad- 
ing limiting liability to $10 per cwt. While the goods 
were in transit on the Frisco line, they were destroyed 
by fire, and plaintiff sued both the transfer company 
and the Frisco. Judgment was obtained against the 
railroad to the limited valuation, and against the trans- 
fer company for the excess of the actual value. It is 
this judgment which has been affirmed by the higher 
court on appeal taken by defendant transfer company, 
on the ground that by violating instructions as to the 
line over which shipment was to be made, defendant 
took the risk of loss occurring on the unauthorized 
route. 

On the question as to the measure of damages for 
loss of used household goods, the Supreme Court holds 
that the value is to be determined with reference to 
their reasonable value to the owner—not a fanciful 
value which some owners might place on them, and, 
on the other hand, nor what they would bring at 
forced sale, but their fair value in the hands of the 
owner. 


A Carrier’s Obligation to Notify the Consignor 
of Failure to Accept 


Boston, Mass., July 14, 1916.—Referring to your arti- 
cle in The Journal of Commerce for July 3, ‘Neglect of 
the Consignee to.Accept and Duty of the Carrier,” 
what you say is very good at common law, but this prac- 
tice has been modified on shipments by express since the 
Interstate Commerce Commission handed down its 
decision ‘“‘In the matter of express rates, rules and prac- 
tices.” Rule 8 of the Official Express Classification, 
which is filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and is legally binding on both shippers and carriers, reads 
as follows: 

‘Section (b). In the event of non-delivery of a ship- 
ment by reason of the consignee’s refusal to accept it, 
written notice thereof must immediately be given to the 
consignor, if known, by the agent at destination.” 

From this you will see that it is clearly the duty of the 
express company to notify the shipper in the event of 
the consignee’s refusal to accept, and since the form of 
billing prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission provides for the shipper’s name being shown 
on the paster which is attached to each package as a part 
of the express company’s bill, the agent at destination 
is always advised, except in case of the billing ticket 
being accidentally destroyed in transit. Under the 
Federal laws, and practically all States have adopted 
the Federal ruling with respect to the official classifica- 
tion, the tariffs of the carrier are binding and become 
the legal rates and rules to be observed by both shipper 
and carrier. It is, therefore, my opinion that the ex- 
press company was negligent in not notifying the shipper 
that the consignment had been refused, and was legally 
liable for any damage that can be shown to have been 
caused by such failure.—C. 





























Receipt Binding Though Not Read 


The Appellate Term of the New York Supreme 
Court has just handed down two interesting decisions 
dealing with express company receipts. 

In the case of the suit of Belle Lichterman against 
Adams Express Company, the court holds that the 
receipt is binding on the shipper despite the fact that 
it was not read. 

The other case—namely, the suit of William H. 
Granberry against the American Express Company— 
the court holds that the carrier’s liability is limited 
to $50 in the event the shipper has failed to declare a 
higher value. The court accordingly reduced the 
judgment obtained in the lower court from $360 to 
$50. 


No Declaration of Value. 


Granberry delivered to the American Express Com- 
pany a trunk and a package to be transported. The 
trunk was delivered, but the package lost. It was 
conceded that at time of delivery to the carrier no 
valuation of the shipment was declared by the shipper 
or requested by the carrier. 

“The on.; question involved is in regard to the 
limitation of defendant’s liability to the amount of 
$50,” says Judge Bijur in his opinion. “As a matter 
of practical interest it appears that the forms of re- 
ceipts formerly used by the defendant prior to the 
Cummins Amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Law has recently been changed, probably to conform 
to the requirements of the Cummins Amendment, ap- 
proved March 4, 1915, so that the same receipt may 
be used for interstate and intrastate shipments inter- 
The present form of receipt contains no 
A note 


changeably. 
express limitation upon the carrier’s liability. 
on its face refers to a requirement that, the value of 
the article shipped must be declared under certain 
circumstances, but there is no provision indicating 
that the carrier’s liability shall be varied according 
to the value of the contents. On the face of the re- 
ceipt, however, it is recited that the article is received 
subject to the classifications and tariffs in effect on the 
date hereof. 
Tariffs Are Held Binding. 


“Whatever doubt may have been heretofore enter- 
tained regarding the binding character of these tariffs 
when duly filed as constructive notice to the carrier 
has been removed as to interstate shipment by Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R. v. Hooker (238 U. S. 97), Barstow 
v. N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. (158 A. D., 665), and as to 
intrastate shipments, referring to tariffs filed with the 
Public Service Commission in this State, Gardiner v. 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. (201 N. Y., 387), Lewis v. 
N. Y., O. & W. R. R. (210 N. Y., 429, 432). The 
appropriate tariff duly filed by the defendant provides: 

“Rule 13. Valuation Charges. 

““(a) The rates governed by this classification 


are based upon a value of not exceeding $50 on each 
shipment of 100 pounds or less, and not exceeding 50 
cents per pound, actual weight, on each shipment 
weighing more than 100 pounds, and the liability of 
the express company is limited to the value above 
stated unless a greater value is declared at time of 
shipment, and the declared value in excess of the 
value specified is paid for,or agreed. to be paid for, 
under the schedule of charges for excess value.’ 

“T think that both by way of contract (Belger v. 
Dinsmore, 51 N. Y. 156; see also cases cited in Lich- 
terman case, supra) and by reason of the binding char- 
acter of the tariff itself, the plaintiff was bound by, 
and the defendant entitled to the benefit of, the limi- 
tation of its hability to $50 dependent upon the valua- 
tion or rather absence of valuation by the shipper of 
the package. It is conceded that such limitation, co- 
incident with a fixing of rates dependent upon the 
value of the goods shipped, placed at the option of 
the shipper, is a valid regulation (Hart v. Penn. R. R., 


liz U. Sy daa). 
Doctrine of Waiver Not Applicable. 


“The only question that has occurred to me has 
been whether the provision of defendant’s tariff is to 
be construed as awarding to it an option to inquire as 
to the value of the package and to fix its rate and lia- 
bility accordingly, and importing a waiver if no such 
inquiry 1s made (Meister v. Woolverton, 140 A. D., 
926, approved in Robinson v. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R., 
145 A. D., 391, affirmed on the opinion of Miller, J., 
203 N. Y., 627). I think, however, that the language 
of section 38 of the Public Service Commission Law 
so construed in those cases differs materially from the 
provision in defendant’s tariff in the instant case, and 
that the doctrine of waiver there applied is not ap- 
plicable here. 

‘Respondent urges that the defendant did not prove 
that its tariff had been filed under all attendant tech- 
nical requirements. No such objection was made in 
the court below, nor was the matter called either to 


defendant’s or the court’s attention directly or indi- 


rectly. Under such circumstances the defect in merely 
formal proof cannot be availed of here (Ramsay v. 
Miller, 202 N. Y., 72). 

“The judgment must therefore be reduced to $50, 
with appropriate costs in the court, below, and so mod- 
ied affirmed, with costs of this appeal to appellant. 
All concur.” —E-vpress Gazette. 


In organizing a new teamsters’ union at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., recently, it was proposed to establish a 
schcol for teamsters at the Falls, where they may receive 
instruction and training in handling of horses and in 
considering practical methods of improving the calling 


in general. This is the right spirit for a labor union. 












































_ following is a list of some of our 
clients for whom we have erected one 
or more buildings as shown in these cuts. 
We can highly recommend them to any 
warehouseman shipping into their territory: 








Harder Fireproof Storage & Van Co., Chicago 
David Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Chicago 
North Shore Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago 
Polson Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago 

Peterson Express & Van Co., Chicago 

Anderson Bros. Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago 
Leonard Warehouses, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

The Fireproof Warehouse & Storage Co., Columbus, O. 
Fireproof Storage Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
Union Transfer & Storage Co., Madison, Wis. 
Dye Fireproof Storage Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Winslow-Day Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

Hogan Transfer & Storage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harris Transfer & Storage Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
White Transfer & Storage Co., Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Cary Transfer & Storage Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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A™= you in position to meet the keen 
competition of a MODERN fireproof 
warehouse? 

Preparedness is the watchword. If you 
are not prepared to offer the public clean, 
sanitary storage facilities in an up-to-date 
fireproof warehouse, you are allowing golden 
opportunities for present and future busi- 
ness to pass yeur door. 

The thoroughly modern, highly attractive 
warehouses shown in these cuts—all Moores 
& Dunford type of development designed 
by us—afford the owners the very last 
word in warehouse buildings. 

We have spent thousands of dollars col- 
lecting data and gaining experience to serve 
you, and are prepared to solve your prob- 
lems for you as only the specialist can. 
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Corrections and Changes in the Transfer 
and Storage Directory 


Below are given corrections, changes and 
additions to the 1916 edition of THE TRANS- 
FER and StToRAGE DIREcTorRY, 
TRANSFER and STORAGE. 
directory was issued it was announced that 
all changes, corrections and additions would 
be published in regular editions of TRANs- 
Those given below are 


CHANGES IN NAME 


From—Lyon Storage & Moving Co., 1437 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 

To—L YON FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES, 
same address. 


From—Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Co., 
1550 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 

To—BENEDICT TRANSFER & STOR- 
AGE CO., same address. 


From—Church Transfer Line, La Salle, III. 
To—CLINCH’S TRANSFER LINE, same 


address. 


m—J. A. Ballard, 1601 E. Illinois St., 
Ev a ille, Ind. 

To—BALLARD TRANSFER & STORAGE 
CO., 324 Lincoln Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


From—Evans & Horn, Bradford, Pa. 

To—EVANS & HAHN, same address. 

McBrider, Eades & Co., — ille, Ill. 
(Same as Jacksonville T. & S. Co.) 


REMOVALS AND CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


PEOPLES EXPRESS CO., Alameda, Cal. 
To 428 9th St., Oakland, Cal. 
LIVERMORE WAREHOUSE CO., Liver- 

more, Cal. 

To 456 O'Farrel St., San Francisco, Cal. 
RIVER EXPRESS CO., 337 E. Market St., 
Stockton, Cal. 
To 119 N. San Joaquin St., Stockton, Cal. 
BRADENTOWN TRANSFER CO., Bra- 
dentown, Fla. 
To Port Orange, Florida. 
- W. C. HENSLEY, 118 Neil St., Champaign, 


To Box 114, Champaign, III. 

E. E. WALSH TRANSFER CO., 100 N. 
Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

To 691 N. Green St., Carpenter Station, 
Chicago, II. 

par tan ISLAND TRANSFER & STOR- 

GE CO., 1714 Third Ave., Rock Island, III. 

AT 124 W. 17th St., Rock Island, Ill. 

ERMAN MENTZER, Bluffton, Ind. 

From—aA. E. Hall, Attleboro, R. I. 

To—A. E. HALL, Attleboro, Mass. 

From—Gallard & Strong, 27 East Ave., 
North Attleboro, R. I. 

To—GALLARD & STRONG, 27 East Ave., 
North Attleboro, Mass. 

To Payne, Ohio. 

P. S. KNOWLTON, 614 4th Ave. E., 
Duluth, Minn. 

To 1121% London Road, Duluth, Minn. 

— REID, 431 Granite St., Manchester, 


? To 181 Milford St., Manchester, N. H. 


H. C. STRATTON, Alliance, Ohio. 

To General Delivery, Sebring, Ohio 

POMEROY’S EL PASO TRANSFER, 
300 S. Oregon St., El Paso, Texas. 

To Box 84, El Paso, Texas. 

J. WEST M’TOWELL RED WAGON 
TRANSFER, Dubois, Wyoming. 

To Lenore, Wyoming. 


OUT OF BUSINESS 


Marston & Martin, Anaheim, Cal. 

City Transfer Co., Pomona, Cal. 

White Line Transfer Co., Boise, Idaho. 

T. P. Calhoun, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Fred C. Jones, Lebanon, Ind. 

Uhl Brothers & Company, Logansport, Ind. 

Arnold Storage Co., Marion, Indiana. 

ge Storage Co., 226 S. Main St., South 
Bend, 

adhe Storage Co., gs ie Kans. 

J. J. Carriere, W ashington, La 


published by 
At the time the 


Cumberland Warehouse & Stge. Co., 
Cumberland, Md. 

Home Storage Warehouse, East Orange, N. J. 

Plainfield Storage Warehouse Co., Plain- 
field, N. 
Matthews Van & Express Co., 5 N. Broadway, 
Nyack, ! 

Cellars & Son., St. James Park, L. I., N. Y. 

Ohio Valley Express Co., Dillonville, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania Express & Transfer Co., 
Dillonville, Ohio. 

Preal Transfer Co., Ashland, Oregon. 

Barnes & Jamison, Coatesville, Pa. 

Snyder Bros., Sioux Falls, S. i 

Elba W arehouse Co., Elba, 

& A. Transfer Co., 100. W. Holly St., 

Bellingham, Wash. 

Everett Warehouse Co., Krupp, Wash. 

Bradford & Smith, Strathcona, Alta., Canada. 

A. E. Edell, Wallingford, Conn. 

Phillips Auto Delivery, T. & S. Co., 169 Pier 
Ave., Santa Monica, Cal. 

Mount Transfer & Storage Co., 113 W. Main 
St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Chas. E. Smith, Clinton, Mass. 

Wm. Untergangy, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Interior Warehouse Co., Salem, Oregon. 

Young Transfer Co., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

P. B. Snyder, 480 Mary PI., Elgin, Ill. 

Waterloo Storage & Transfer Co., 901 Com- 
merce St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


ADD TO THE DIRECTORY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER CO, 
107-9 S 16th St. 
F. B. oe Pres, Treas and Mgr; D. M. 
Roth¢hild, Secy. 
Estd. 1904. Investment $5,000. 
Transfer of freight; heavy haulage; motor 
service. Authorized del agt for Wabash. 
Storage of mdse; factory distributors. 
7/1/16 


MOBILE, ALA. 


TERMINAL TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 
Royal and St. Louis Sts. 

E. J. Buck, Pres; John Quill, Treas; J. H. Quill, 
Secy and Megr. 

Estd. 1912. Investment $700,000. 

Transfer of hhg; freight; heavy haulage. Author- 
ized del agt for Mallory SS Co. 

Storage of hhg; rooms; safe deposit vaults; 
MDSE; U. S. C. Bonded; yard stge; new 
autos; factory distributors. 

Whse No. 1, hhg; firepf; 10,000 sq. ft. 

Whse No. 2, mdse; firepf; 5,000 sq. ft. 

Whse No. 3, mdse; 5,000 sq. ft. 

Whse No. 4, mdse; 2,500 sq. ft. 

6/6/16 





MACON, GA. 


RUAN & COMPANY, 9 Terminal Ave. 
John G. Ruan, C. L. Whaley, Props. 
Estd. 1900. Investment $2,500. 
Transfer of freight. 
Storage of mdse; factory distributors. 
Whse 10,000 sq. ft. 

Siding on Central of Georgia RR. 

6/6/16 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
THE DELIVERY COMPANY, 563 Niagara 
S 


A. I. Loomis, Pres and Mgr; H. C. Loomis, 
Treas; = D. Taylor, Secy. 

Estd. 189: 

Transfer = freight; heavy haulage; motor 


service 
Member ‘of NT&MTOA 6/1/16 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JENNINGS-HANNA WAREHOUSE CO, 
337-355 W Second South St. 

J. E. Jennings, Pres; E. F. Hanna, Treas. 

Estd. 1915. Investment $150,000. 

Transfer of freight; heavy haulage. 

Storage of MDSE; NEW AUTOS; imple- 
ments; yard stge; factory distributors. 

Whse for MDSE;; firepf; 93,000 sq. ft. Siding 
on UP; OSL; Salt Lake & Los Angeles. 
Trackage for 8 cars. 

Member of CWC. 4/21/16 





OXNARD, CAL. 


PIONEER TRANSFER CO, 455 A St. 

W. W. McKee, W. R. Ayers, Props. 

Estd. 1902. Investment $2,500. 

Transfer of hhg; freight; heavy haulage. 
Authorized del agt for SP. 

Storage of hhg; mdse; yard stge; new autos; 
implements; factory distributors. 

Whse for hhg and mdse; firepf; 7,500 sq. ft. 

4/22/16 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
BURGER VAN & STORAGE CO, 2808 W. 
Pico St. 
A. I. Burger, Pres; J. W. Cameron, Sec and 
Treas. 
Estd. 1909. 
Transfer of hhg; freight; heavy haulage; motor 
service. 
Storage of HHG; rooms; new autos. 
Whse. No. 2, firepf; — __ ft. 
Whse No. 4, firepf; 7,500 sq. ft. 
Member of NYFWA;: IFWA: PCWA. 
3/30/16 





WATERTOWN, MASS. 
BUTTERS EXPRESS, 273 Main St. 
Horatio Butters, Prop. 
Estd. 1892. Investment $15,000. 
Transfer of hhg; freight; heavy haulage; motor 


service. 

Storage of hhg; rooms; mdse; factory distribu- 
tors. 

Bill B & M. 8/7/16 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SMITH’S TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 
912 S St. N.W. 

Clarendon Smith, Mgr; Arthur C. Smith, 
Ass’t Mgr. 

Estd. 1899. Investment $15,000. 

Transfer of hhg; oe 

Storage of HHG; 

Whses 1712-14- 16 9 th 1 St N.W. for hhg. 

Whse 1701 8th St N.W. for hhg. 

Whse 1343-45 U St N.W. for hhg 

Whse 912 S St N.W. for hhg. Bill via rtf - 

/ 


—_—_- -- —- 


News in Brief. 
Iowa Warehouse Co., 823 Mulberry 


street, Waterloo, Ia., has been elected to 
membership in the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association. The officers of 
the company are L. W. Kessler, president 
and general manager; J. E. Cass, vice- 
president; J. C. Koeneke, secretary, and 
L. M. Boisot, treasurer. The lines of 
business conducted are: General mer- 
chandise, household goods, implements, 
transferring and forwarding. The ware- 
houses are located at 558 Center street, 
823 Mulberry street, and 1121 Water 


street. 


The Pasadena Transfer & Storage Co., 
Pasadena, Cal., has resigned from mem- 
bership in the American Association, 
stating that in view of the nature of their 
business it is their intention to depend 
hereafter on local affiliations. 


Lincoln Fireproof Storage Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is reported to have closed a 
deal whereby there will be erected within 
the next year three warehouses’ on 
ground acquired on Detroit avenue, near 
Marwood avenue, Lakewood. The im- 
provement will entail a cost of about 
$30,000 and be the largest of its kind in 
the outlying districts of Cleveland. 


Durham Storage Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has purchased the Reynolds Bolt 
Co. plant and are remodeling it for com- 
mercial storage. This property fronts 
150 feet on the Bell Dock branch of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, and will give the company 
trackage for four cars. 














Alameda County Draymen Hold Meeting. 
The first annual dinner of the Draymen’s Associa- 
tion of Alameda County, Cal., which includes the cities 
of Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, was held at the 
Hotel Oakland on August 7. The association was 
formed during the early part of the present year, V. O. 
Lawrence of the Lawrence Warehouse Co. of Sacra- 
mento and Oakland, informs TRANSFER and STORAGE, 
and has been a great success from the beginning. This 
is due not only to the developing of acquaintanceships 
and friendships but to the better business understand- 
ing among all the men of these cities who are inter- 
ested in the drayage and transfer business. 
A uniform schedule of rates has been adopted, 
and the business has been placed on a higher plane 
than would have been possible without co-operation. 








Savings Result from Substitution 
of Small Dual Tires 


Many suggestions of savings for the economy-alert 
truck manufacturers, users and buyers in the arguments 
for substitution of large singles for 3, 3% and 4-inch dual 
rear tires, are enumerated by W. H. Allen, manager of 
the truck-tire production for the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Addressing members of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers on the association’s summer cruise on Lake 
Huron, Mr. Allen mentioned the following nine advan- 
tages resulting from such a practice: 

Saving in tire cost ranging between 8 and 15 per cent. 

Saving in wheel cost. The reduced wheel cost is 
attributable to the narrower felloe stock and wheel rim 
required, together with whatever saving may be made 
in connection with wheel design. 

Saving in cost of handling and applying one tire in- 
stead of two. 

Saving in wheel, tire and rim weight resulting in possi- 
ble greater operating economy and relieving unsprung 
weight. 
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Larger tire that will adapt itself better to uneven road 
surfaces, compensate for excessive road crown, Carrying 
its burden as a unit rather than alternating on one narrow 
tread and then on the other. 

Greater ease of fitting non-skid chains. 

Better tracking with front wheels. 

Usually greater height of rubber tread, thus providing 
greater cushioning properties with consequently increased 
tire and vehicle life. 

Decreased strain on axle and wheel bearings as result 
of decreased leverage obtained by the narrower wheel 
tread. 

‘“‘We developed and placed on the market our De Luxe 
tire, which, because of its additional height and volume 
of tread rubber, has a notably greater carrying capacity 
and resilience,’’ stated Mr. Allen, in explanation of his 
point regarding the advantage in a tire of more-than- 
ordinary height. ‘Several years of observation and 
experiment have proved conclusively that the substitu- 
tion of the De Luxe tires, in 5-in., 6-in., and 7-in. widths, 
for smaller duals, saves money and gives greater satis- 
faction. 

“We strongly recommend this practice with single 
tires up to 7 inches in width. Beyond this size the dis- 
placement, due to load, takes place in such direction that 
it causes undue internal friction and heating, which is 
not readily radiated when the unit is too large.”’ 


Maryland Passes Unfair Truck Law. 


Maryland has gone Massachusetts one better in 
discriminatory legislation against the motor truck. 
On July 1, 1916, a new motor vehicle law quietly went 
into effect in that State requiring solid-tired vehicles 
to pay $8.CO for the first ton of carrying capacity or 
fraction and $6.00 for each additional ton, whereas 
pneumatic-tired vehicles. pay 50 cents per horsepower 
or fraction. Trailers are.charged a flat rate of $5.00 
regardless of capacity. 

















The first annual banquet of the Alameda County (Cal.) Draymen’s Association, held at Oakland 
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Under this law a pneumatic-tired 114-ton truck of 
221% horsepower would pay $12.00 license fee. If on 


solid tires it would pay $14.00. A 3-ton truck of the 
same power On pneumatic tires would pay the same 
$12.00 as the 1%-ton truck, whereas if it were on solid 
tires it would pay $20.00. A 6-ton'solid-tired truck 
would pay $38.00, while a 6-ton trailer would pay but 
$5.00. 

That the law is a gross discrimination is shown by 
the fact that a trailer which may have steel tires of 
narrow width and may carry heavy loads may be op- 
erated at a license charge of but $5.00 a year, whereas 
a motor truck, which must run on rubber tires and 
which therefore must not exceed 850 pounds per inch 
of width, is forced to pay an excessive fee. A touring 
car of high speed capability whose pneumatic tires at 
such high speeds have a very destructive effect upon 
the road, due to the suction, pays very much less than 
a heavy motor truck whose broad-tired, slow-moving 
wheels often prove of more benefit than detriment to 
the road. 

The effect of the law is likely to prove especially 
mischievous in that it will cause merchants*to pur- 
chase trucks of small capacity and run them severely 
overloaded so as to escape the excessive tax. There is 
only one alternative but it is too much to hope that 
truck users will take it. That is to fit pneumatic tires 
of large size to big trucks.—The Commercial Vehicle. 


A Warehouseman Is Bound By His Receipt 


New York, June 16, 1916.—A, a merchant, stores with 
B, a public warehouseman, 1,000 cases of canned salmon, 
packed in cases containing four dozen or forty-eight tins 
per case. B receives the goods from A’s truckman and 
notes certain shortages of cans in various cases aggre- 
gating fifty tins. B issues a regular warehouse receipt 
to A for 1,000 cases, “‘said to contain salmon.’’ On the 
margin of this receipt B makes a notation, ‘Fifty tins 
short.’’ A accepts this receipt and makes a claim on the 
transportation line for the shortage of fifty tins. A sells 
at different times to various buyers, parts of this lot. 
Each buyer upon receiving the number of cases for which 
his order is drawn, signs for same, noting the number of 
tins short, and B accepts buyers’ receipt so noted. When 
the lot of 1,000 cases is finally closed out it develops, 
their warehouse receipt. A makes claim on B for the 
excessive shortage, which B declines on the ground that 
the shortage existed when the goods were received, 
claiming the shortage was a concealed one, and that B 
could not be held responsible; also using the clause 
in their contract, “‘said to contain.’ A takes the 
position that this “‘said to contain’”’ applies to brand and 
quality, and has no bearing on quantity, and does not 
claim that it guarantees any specific brand or grade, but 
that it does guarantee the quantity. If, for instance, 
B is not liable for the quantity which they receive and 
receipt for, of what value would their receipt be? In 
other words, if it should develop that they signed for a 
specific number of cases and a specific number of tins 
short, and after delivering these goods on A’s order the 
shortage of tins is greatly in excess of that for which 
B had signed, and so acknowledged by them—f B is not 
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liable for this excessive shortage, what redress would A 
have? : 

Would not, in your opinion, the court hold B responsi- 
ble for the shortage in excess of what he had issued 
receipt for, and would not, in your opinion, the receipt 
be sufficient proof to show that B did receive the quantity 
for which he had receipted, unless B could show that the 
loss did not occur while the goods were in his possession? 
When B receives a specific number of cases, noting such 
shortages as may be detected, and after delivering the 
specific lot, according to B’s own records, the shortage 
is in excess of that for which he receipted; the burden of 
proof rests on B.—A. 


Reply.—The warehouseman, in a case of this kind; 
is bound to deliver all of the goods received by him; but 
he is not to be held as a guarantor of the contents. His 
receipt calls for a certain number of packages and noth- 
ing more. The notation, “said to contain,” is binding 
upon him only to the extent that he must show the truth 
of it if called upon to do so; that is, he must be able to 
establish the fact that the cases were represented to himas 
containing salmon. That is the full extent of his obli- 
gation. This notation, however, does not excuse the 
warehouseman from delivering all of the cases that he 
has actually received. If the question of delivery arises 
between him and the person who stored the goods that 
is all the latter can demand—the number of packages 
actually delivered to the warehouseman. — If, however, 
the goods have been sold to another, upon the faith 
of the warehouseman’s receipt, then that buyer may 
hold the warehouseman to his representation. In short, 
a warehouseman may not issue a false receipt allowing 
a customer to sell more goods than the warehouseman 
has received without making himself liable to such 
purchaser. The person who stored the goods is presumed 
to know the facts; but a purchaser from him may rely 
upon the receipt of the warehouseman. 


A Carrier Is Liable for Improper Stowage. 
Havana, Cuba, Aug. 15, 1916—A. & Co., Philadel- 


phia, sold one carload of lubricating oil at a price f. o. 
b. Baltimore. The goods were shipped from a Penn- 
sylvania point of shipment, but when delivered along- 
side steamer at Baltimore, the steamship company 
says 19 barrels were leaking. The goods were stowed 
on deck. The steamship company reports rough seas 
during voyage to Havana. The goods were leaking 
badly upon arrival. They were weighed in the presence 
of the delivery clerk of the steamship company’s agents 
here and found 2,800 pounds short. The goods were left 
out in the open by steamship company while being cleared 
in the customs house, resulting that rain and sun caused 
further damage, when goods were cleared from customs, 
trucked to warehouse, some barrels came apart, dam- 
aged other merchandise in warehouse, causing dam- 
age amounting to several hundred dollars and further 
loss in oil. B has paid A. & Co. in full for these goods, 
basis declared weight at original rail point of ship- 
ment, goods paid for in full for cost and freight. 
Please advise if everything is my loss, if the shipper 1s 
liable on account of his selling goods f. o. b. Baltimore, 
if any is his loss, to what extent. Is the steamship 
company liable for accepting such shipment, without 
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notifying shipper, if they are liable to stow said goods 
on deck without permission of shipper, this not being 
a usual deck cargo? BE. Ee 

Reply.—These goods were sold “f. 0. b. Baltimore.” 
It was the seller’s duty to deliver them to the carrier 
in good condition at that place. If it is a fact that 
some of the packages were in bad condition at the 
time of delivery !to the carrier, the seller is clearly 
liable upon that ground. For any damage that oc- 
curred thereafter, by reason of the improper stowage 
of the goods, the carrier is liable. 


Service Costs and Charges. 


The following article on “Service Costs and Charges” 
for merchandise warehousemen, by Arthur P: Jones, of 
Jones & Co., Norfolk, Va., is taken from the Bulletin 
of the American Warehousemen’s Association for 
August : 

The writer recently had occasion to make a rather 
exhaustive study of the special services required of 
warehousemen and in the course of these investiga- 
tions a number of warehousemen requested informa- 
tion as to the results. I am, therefore, at the request 
of the Secretary, submitting for the information of 
our members, the results of these investigations, to- 
gether with such comments as I think might be of 
interest to the members. 


We sent the following letter to each of our cus- 
tomers and also a copy of this letter to 155 members 
of the American Warehousemen’s Association, with 
a letter advising that we had found it necessary to 
assess the charges as indicated in our circular and ask- 
ing if they made such charges for these special ser- 
vices rendered. 

“Dear Sir:—On making a careful analysis of our 
storage accounts, we find that it costs us almost as 
much to handle the details in connection with small 
shipments as the labor. In fact, the work involved 
is SO expensive that we have found it necessary to fol- 
low the custom of other warehousemen in assessing 
the following charges for work which we have hereto- 
fore considered as a part of the storage charge. 


A charge of five cents ($0.05) per expense bill will 
be made to cover the expense of clerical work neces- 
sary in checking and handling express and railway 
companies’ prepaid expense bills. 

On any shipment or delivery made by this com- 
pany with C. O. D. or by Express, Parcel Post C. O. D. 
or Parcel Post insured or by Freight billed to Shipper’s 
Order, or by freight on which advance charges are to 
be collected or direct to consignee when collection of 
moneys for customer is required, an additional fee of 
ten cents ($0.10) per shipment or delivery will be 
charged. 

Except where otherwise provided, a uniform charge 
of five cents ($0.05) per shipment is made on lots for- 
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warded to out of town points to cover the expense of 
bills of lading, marking and securing receipts. 

This additional expense is very small to each of our 
customers, but in the aggregate, will amount to a great 
deal to us and our charges have only provided for the 
actual expense incurred. 

We trust that this will be satisfactory to you and 
will be pleased to have your acknowledgment of same.” 

In reply to the one hundred and fifty-five circulars, 
we received about sixty replies, as follows: 

Seven Warehousemen make these or 
charges. 

Nine Warehousemen were operating under the 
State Public Utilities Commissions which specify ex- 
tra charges for each separate service. 

Forty-four Warehousemen make no charges, but 
approve. 

The following extract from one of the replies is typ- 
ical of the attitude of most of the warehousemen: 


similar 


“We are very much interested in the subject of 
your letter and have noted from time to time the ex- 
pense involved in handling minor details of the ware- 
housing business that should rightly be borne by the 
customer and have considered before this the neces- 
sity of adopting some measure that would afford us 
relief from an expense that amounts to considerable 
in the course of a year’s business, but custom has es- 
tablished up to the present time that the expense of 
these details shall be a part of the storage charges and 
the conditions have been generally accepted by ware- 
housemen in this section. We, therefore, make no 
charge whatever for the services outlined in your cir- 
cular, but would be interested in a movement that 
would allow us to do so.” 


The general consensus of opinion is that these ex- 
tra services, costs for special reports, making out bills 
of lading and mailing same to customers, marking 
packages, revenue and postage stamps required and 
especially the clerical work necessary for handling 
these details are not covered by the storage charges 
and that the total costs to the warehousemen in the 
course of a year amount to almost as much as the 
labor. In other words, when you consider the amount 
of clerical force necessary to handle the amount of 
detail in connection with less than carload shipments, 
you would be surprised at the total cost. 


Having agreed that these services are very expen- 
sive to the warehousemen and that the small addi- 
tional tax assessed against each customer is not a bur- 
densome one, there are two ways open to the ware- 
houseman for charging for these services. 


Ist. Charges similar to those outlined in our cir- 


cular, viz.: 

a. Five cents ($0.05) per expense bill for pre- 
payment of freight and handling express and 
railway companies’ prepaid expense bills. 








b. Ten cents ($0.10) per shipment or delivery 
where charges are C. O. D. for handling col- 
lections of moneys for customers. 


c. A uniform charge of five cents ($0.05) per 
shipment to cover the expense of bills of 
lading, marking and securing receipts. 

The rules and regulations adopted by the State 
Public Utilities Commission of Illinois are based upon 
the above charges. 

2nd. ‘The other method open to the warehouseman 

is a charge for marking packages at the rate 
of one cent ($0.01) per package, with a mini- 
mum of ten cents ($0.10) per shipment, or in 
some cases half a cent ($0.00%) per package, 
with a minimum of ten cents ($0.10). 


Some of the largest warehousemen in the country 
advocate this second method of charging, claiming that 
shipments containing a large number of packages 
should be assessed a higher charge than the smaller 
shipments. I would hesitate to dispute the matured 
judgment of these experienced and very efficient ware- 
housemen. In my judgment, however, the manner of 
assessing in plan No. 1 is better. We find that the 
average number of packages in a shipment would prob- 
ably be from ten to fifteen packages. 


I believe that the assessing of these charges is sim- 
ply a question of education. In other words, if you 
can show your customers that the aggregate of these 
charges is working a hardship to the warehouseman, 
and that his proportion of same would not amount to 
very much during the course of a year, that in the ma- 
jority of cases you would have no trouble in convinc- 
ing him to agree to the assessment of these charges. 


Our experience has proven the correctness of this 
statement. We have had a little trouble with some of 
our customers, but we are gradually bringing them to 
view the matter as we do; we are therefore of the 
opinion that a concerted effort on the part of the mem- 
bers of the American Warehousemen’s Association to 
assess these charges will result in a large reduction in 
the overhead expense of the warehouseman and en- 
able him to give his customers better and more efficient 
service. 


Liability of a Warehouseman. 


New York, June 8, 1916—We recently closed out 
a lot of 1,000 cases salmon which had been stored in 
one of the local warehouses in our name, covered by a 
receipt issued by the warehouse, reading as follows: 
“Receipts for the account and risk of to be 
held in general storage 1,000 cases said to contain 
salmon,” and in the margin on the side of the receipt, 
the following notations appear: “One case 48 with 5 
tins out, 1 case 48 with 10 tins out.” After all deliv- 
eries had been made we found that our customers 
when signing for the shipment took exception against 
several cases, from which a total shortage of 115 tins 
was developed, the warehouse receipts being so noted. 
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We presented a claim against the warehouse for the 
100 tins, being the difference between the shortage 
noted when the lot was stored and the shortage devel- 
oped on delivery, and the claim was returned by the 
warehouse declined on the basis that they signed for 
1,000 cases “said to contain salmon,” but did not open 
the cases to determine the contents. We contend that 
the warehouse should be liable for the shortage in ex- 
cess of that noted at the time the salmon was stored, 
otherwise their notation on our receipt has no value 
whatsoever. We would appreciate an expression of 
your opinion as to the warehouseman’s liability. B. 


Reply.—A warehouseman in a case of this kind is 
bound to return or to account for all of the goods he 
has actually received but for no more. If the goods had 
been sold to some one who took them upon the faith 
of the receipt issued by the warehouseman the latter 
would, in most cases, be liable to such purchaser for 
the shortage. The fact of the shortage must, however, 
be first established in all cases, and.it must further be 
established that the warehouseman or his employees 
were responsible for the loss. The warehouseman’s 
receipt in this case was for packages “‘said to contain 
salmon.” The warehouseman did not claim to know 
the actual contents or to make himself liable for them. 
In the absence of fraud on his part he cannot be held 
for anything except a delivery of the goods actually 
delivered to him. His statement that the cases were 
“said to contain” certain goods clearly does not bind 
him as upon a warranty that the contents actually 
were in accordance with this description. ‘The state- 
ment is a notification to all persons concerned that 
the warehouseman does not claim to know the actual 
contents, or to make himself responsible for the al- 
leged contents. He simply repeats what has been told 
to him and makes it clear that he is not himself respon- 
sible for the accuracy of the statement of quantity. 


When An Express Is Not a Common Carrier. 


An express company receiving goods for transpor- 
tation in the ordinary course of business is held to be 
a “common carrier” and liable as such by a decision 
of the Missouri Court of Appeals, but, observes the 
court further, an express company, which acts as agent 
for the owners in arranging for the transportation and 
storage of goods without having possession or trans- 
porting them as a common carrier is not liable as a com- 
mon carrier for loss and damage.—Tilles v. American 


Express Co. et al., 186 S. W. 1102. 





On September 9th, fire of unknown origin damaged 
the mill and feed establishment of Dwight E. Hamlin at 
117 Thirty-eighth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., inflicting a 
loss of $40,000, fully covered by insurance. The plant 
was used for manufacturing horse feed. Mr. Hamlin is 
well known to the members of the National Team & 
Motor Truck Owners’ Association, and many readers of 
TRANSFER and STORAGE are using Hamlin feed. 




















Law Makes Bills of Lading Negotiable 


President Wilson has made the past month a mem- 
orable one for the railroads of the country by reason 
of the fact he went to Congress and urged the enact- 
ment of an eight-hour day for wages and labor on all 
interstate railroads of the country. While this one 
piece of legislation was probably the most important 
of all, the President, nevertheless, placed his signa- 
ture to an act which is destined to be of inestimable 
importance not only to the railroads but also to the 
banking interests of the country. ‘This was the so- 
called Pomerene bill of lading law. This act. seeks to 
make the bill of lading a complete negotiable instru- 
ment. In so doing it will not only facilitate the trade 
and commerce of the country but will add to the lia- 
bilities of the railroads. Additions to the railroads’ 
liabilities will ultimately add to the expenses of con- 
ducting the roads, just as the eight-hour day will add 
to the expenses of railroading. 


Demand for Bill Was Great. 


The general demand for the Pomerene bill was so 
great, however, and its objects so manifestly for the 
best interests of the general public, that the railroads 
had no reason to object to its passage. As a matter 
of fact, the roads did not place any material obstacle 
in the way of the measure while it was in Congress, 
despite the fact that the bill was for several years 
held up in the House, due to the personal objection 
of certain Representatives. These opponents acknowl- 
edged that they saw no reason for enacting such a 
measure which would transfer the liability for fraudu- 
lent bills of lading from the bankers to the railroads. 
President Wilson was finally appealed to by the in- 
terests backing the Pomerene bill, and Chairman 
Adamson of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was prevailed upon to put the 
measure through. 


The Pomerene bill was introduced in Congress 
about four years ago. It passed the Senate three 
times, only to be held up in the House. When it was 
finally adopted by the House those sections relating 
to the shipper’s load and count were rewritten in the 
interest of the railroads. Before it was adopted by 
Congress this same law was approved by the Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws in National Con- 
ference. As a State measure it has been passed by 
fifteen States and one Territory. It has likewise been 
indorsed by the Fifth International Congress of cham- 
bers of commerce and commercial and industrial asso- 
ciations; The American Bar Association, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and the Farmers’ National Council. 


It has been claimed by its sponsors that the Pom- 
erene act will admirably supplement the Federal Re- 


serve act and will aid in augmenting the volume of as- 
set currency as collateral security for discount and re- 
discount. When this matter was brought to the at- 
tention of President Wilson some months ago by rep- 
resentatives of the American Bar Association and 
others the representative of the attorneys said: 

“The failure of Congress in the past to enact legis- 
lation making order bills of lading in interstate and 
foreign commerce fully negotiable and to make com- 
mon carriers liable for bills of lading issued by them 
without receiving the goods and the absence of other 
provisions in Federal law in aid of negotiability and 
the absence of legislation making it a Federal crime to 
forge a bill of lading has resulted in several interna- 
tional scandals to the discredit of American shipping 
documents. 

“As we are about to enter into a new commercial 
internationalism with a broad expanding foreign com- 
merce these scandals should be prevented by adequate 
Federal legislation, otherwise the anticipated expan- 
sion of foreign trade will be hampered and warped by 
lack of faith in American securities exemplified by 
bills of lading. At the recent Pan-American Financial 
Congress resolutions were adopted to make uniform 
bills of lading throughout the world.” 

Decisions holding the railroads non-liable on bills 
of lading have heretofore been based upon an early 
case in Massachusetts in 1814 before railroads had 
come into existence and an English decision in a 
Common Pleas Court in England in 1851. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1855 in a case in- 
volving a water carrier followed these two precedents. 
At the time of this decision there were but eighteen 
thousand miles of railroads in the United States. Under 
the doctrine of stare decisis the Supreme Court of the 
United States has applied the doctrine of this case to 
a railroad carrier. 


New Law Effective January 1. 


It has been maintained that social, financial, eco- 
nomic and commercial conditions have _ radically 
changed since the dates of the decisions on which the 
doctrines of non-liability arose. The Pomerene act 
will reverse all this inasmuch as it declares for liability 
in harmony with many decisions of the highest courts 
in many of the States. The new law will become 
effective as to interstate and foreign commerce on 


January 1, 1917. 


To make effective the declaration of full negotiabil- 
ity the Pomerene Act lays down rules as to the can- 
cellation of spent bills and a regulation of duplicate 
bills. Another prolific source of loss to commerce has 
been the forgery of order bills of lading. State laws 
have proven ineffective as to deterrents to the com- 
mission of such forgeries and as to the apprehension 
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and conviction of forgers when brought to justice. 
The Pomerene Act comes to the aid of interstate and 
foreign commerce by making it a Federal crime to 
forge a bill of lading purporting to be a bill of lading 
in interstate and foreign commerce. As the great. bulk 
of lading is used in interstate and foreign commerce, 
it is believed that the criminal provision of the Pom- 
erene Act will tend to deter the forging of such bills 
and means a sure conviction in case of forgery. 


A Solution of the Railroad Terminal Problem. 


The most serious problem in the New York terminal 
situation is the congestion at the outward freight sta- 
tions on the lower west side waterfront in the afternoon. 
Nothing but a radical rearrangement of terminal opera- 
tions can solve the problem. 

Freight from the Jersey roads reaches Manhattan 
by being ferried on carfloats to position alongside 
piers, upon which the freight is unloaded during the 
morning. In the afternoon the cars are loaded. still 
standing on the carfloats, whose ends touch the bulkhead 
or shore sheds that fringe the waterfront street. Out- 
bound freight is received on the street side of these bulk- 
head sheds, trucked through and loaded on the cars. 

The capacity of this system is limited by the num- 
ber of carfloats that can lie in the narrow slips be- 
tween piers. But it is limited mainly by the insufficient 
frontage of bulkhead sheds available to accommodate 
the teams of shippers and receive freight. All the 
waterfront cannot be given up to the railroads. They 
must share it with the oversea and coastwise steam- 
ship lines. 

A shipper’s dray with a single box, on arriving at 
a railroad pier station at 3 p. m., finds half a hundred 
other drays in line waiting to get a chance to unload. 
Result, delay and expense in the shipper’s cartage charge 
because the dray can do nothing else all afternoon. It 
will be 5 o’clock before it is accommodated. 

To decrease these cartage charges and to increase 
the railroad’s capacity for receiving freight this contact 
between dray and car must be transferred to a point— 
New Jersey—where much longer shipping platforms 
can be provided and many more cars can be set. It 
would be physically possible to compel the shippers 
to cart their freight to New Jersey, but such a require- 
ment would be a hardship for the shipper and a loss to 
the railroad; shippers would give all their western 
business to the New York Central, which has freight 
stations on land in Manhattan. 

Let the Jersey roads themselves call for the freight 
of New York shippers with automobile trucks routed 
in accordance with telephoned orders of shippers. Let 
these trucks then be run on carfloats, ferried to the 
New Jersey terminal of the railroad, and there in com- 
fort be transferred to cars. Let the railroads charge 
the shippers for this service a reasonable cartage 
charge, say 4 to 6 cents per 100 pounds, according to 
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class of freight. The railroad’s: trucks, running full, 
would not lose money on this cartage charge. 

A corresponding railroad truck delivery service 
could be instituted. The railroads could give up their 
present expensive Manhattan piers and Manhattan 
terminal operations and increase greatly their ability 
to handle Manhattan freight. They need each retain 


only one landing place for car loads uptown and one 


downtown. New York shippers would be freed from 
the high railroad cartage costs and, in large degree, 
from the necessity of maintaining drays. New York 
city would see disappear an element of cost which lies 
on our manufacturers and distributors, and tends to 
halt our intensive growth. Manhattan piers now used 
by railrodds as freight stations would be set free for 
use by more water lines to serve us. 

This is nothing new. It is merely the proposal 
that we institute in New York, to meet our peculiar 
situation, the auxiliary railroad “pick-up and delivery” 
service upon which most high-class traffic in England 
moves.—The New York Maii. 


Furniture Movers Decide to Suspend 
Work of Strikers. 


At a meeting of the St. Louis Furniture Movers’ 
Association on August 31 in the Langan and Taylor 
Building, Euclid and Delmar avenues, the twenty-two 
firms represented decided to fight the strike of the 
moving van drivers and chauffeurs by merely waiting 
for them to return to work. 

Leville Withrow, president of the association, said 
the moving of furniture was conducted at a loss most 
of the time and the firms affected could well afford to 
suspend this end of their business. The most profit 
was made in storage, he said. 

Twelve of the thirty independent moving van own- 
ers have signed an agreement to pay the scale asked 
by the union. They will now pay the chauffeurs $20.50 
a week, $17.50 for drivers, $16.50 for helpers and $18.50 
for packers. 

The furniture movers decided not to employ any 
strike breakers and will not attempt to move any 
wagons, they said last night. They will wait, they 
said, until the men are willing to make overtures to 
them. 

Yesterday morning a van appeared in the 4200 block 
on Kennerly avenue to unload furniture of a family 
who moved there. When the van stopped at the house 
several strikers asked the drivers if they had not heard 
of the strike. They said they knew nothing about it, 
but would not bring the second load. 

However, upon the urging of the family, who dis- 
liked the idea of having their furniture divided between 
two houses six blocks away, the men agreed to carry 
the second load to the new home. Each of the twelve 
strikers and the wagon crew paraded between the two 
houses for a half hour, carrying on their backs the 
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various pieces of furniture which was to compose the 
second load. There is no objection on the part of the 
union to the moving of furniture if the firm’s wagons 
are not employed, it was explained. 

The point of difference between the two factions 
was merely the question of contract work. The union 
men demanded that customers be charged by the hour 
instead of a contract charge for the job. The van 
owners who agreed to the new scale of wages and the 
ten-hour day demanded by the men said this would 
obliterate all profit from the work and refused to con- 
cede this point. After the strike was called, however, 
they decided to fight all demands by the union.—Press 
Report. 


Abandonment of Damaged Goods to the 
Carrier. 


Indianapolis, Ind., August 19, 1916.—Please advise, 
if a carload shipment is received with approximately 
one-half of the packages in bad condition, owing to 
being damaged by rain leaking through the car roof, 
is the consignee within his, rights to reject the entire 
shipment, or can the railroad company compel him to 
receive and accept those packages that are in good 
condition? 

Fad 

Reply—The consignee in a case of this kind, must, 
if the carrier insist upon it, accept the goods that are 
in good condition and make as favorable disposition 
of them as he can. For the deficiency the carrier is 
liable; but this contract does not compel him to take 
possession of and title to the goods and pay full value 
for them. 


Trolley Freight. 


The increasing value of freight that is being car- 
ried by electric railway companies in Massachusetts 
threatens to become even greater if a proposal of the 
Bay State Street Railway to operate two-car trolley 
freight trains materializes. The public service com- 
mission has the matter under consideration. One con- 
ference has been held with officials and citizens of 
towns and cities in which the company now has au- 
thority to do a freight business, under supervision of 
the commission, and another hearing will be given 
after the Bay State company has notified the public 
authorities of its proposal in detail, giving number of 
trips, style of cars, and other data. Recently the com- 
mission allowed the Bay State and the elevated roads 
to run two-car freight trains for 30 days,—during the 
month of September,—as an emergency measure in 
view of the threatened strike of steam railroad men. 
This permission may be revoked, now that the threat 
of strike has passed. Considerable opposition has de- 
veloped toward the permanent operation of two-car 
trains on main streets of residential communities which 
would be affected. Prominent residents and public 
officials are expected to voice a lively protest against 
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the conversion of highways into traffic routes. At pre- 
vious hearings, counsel for the steam roads have 
pointed out to the commission that an electric traction 
company which was chartered for the sole purpose of 
transporting passengers and was given the use of pub- 
lic ways for that purpose is exceeding its proper do- 
main in entering the field as a freight carrier. Especi- 
ally true is this of roads which offer opportunities for 
handling long-distance traffic. Some of the railways 
in Massachusetts have been given the right to trans- 
port coal and other heavy materials. Large quantities 
of shoes, stoves and other factory products are being 
hauled from the factories to steamer piers in Provi- 
dence and New Bedford, for shipment to New York. 
—Railway Review. 


Transfer Co. is Moving To-day. 


The City Transfer Co. is moving today to its new 
location on Orange street at the Santa Fe crossing. 
Having moved many families here in Redlands, members 
of the company are now seeing how it feels to move 
their own impediments. The City Tranfser Co. will 
occupy the whole of its new quarters, the upstairs 
portion being devoted to the storing of bulky goods, 
while the lower floor will be used for rooms for com- 
mercial travelers. A number of compartments have 
been partitioned off for the storage of such articles as 
are desired to be kept under lock and key. A piano 
room is also one of the features. 

The forward part of the lower floor will be devoted 
to the office purposes of the company. Both inside and 
out, the building has been completely renovated. 
Painted in an attractive color, the structure makes an 
imposing appearance, the improvement adding much 
to that end of the business section.—Redlands, Cal., 
Facts. 


Parcel Transfer Shows Progress. 


The Parcel Transfer Co., located at New Orleans, La., 
has shown a consistent gain during the past year, ac- 
cording to the statement of its manager, Adam Lorch, 
Jr., who has been in charge of the business for the past 
two years. 

“The one big feature of our business,” said Mr. 
Lorch, “is the quality of our service. A ‘baggage 
smasher’ or a man who fails to be courteous to our 
customers at all times, cannot stay in our employ. We 
welcome suggestions from the public as to how we 
may better our service to them, for we realize that it 
is only in giving completely satisfactory service that 
we can enlarge. Another feature of our business, 
which is not so well known, is that we handle light 
freight. The business man who receives something 
by freight finds it a lot of trouble to attend to it. All 
we need is the bill of lading and the delivery address 
—we will do the rest.” 

At the present time the company is keeping six 
wagons and two auto trucks busy. 








Warehouse Construction and 
Labor-Saving Devices 


R. L. Spencer of the Duquesne Warehouse Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the Committee on Ware- 
house Construction and Labor-Saving Devices, read the 
following interesting report at the annual meeting of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association at New York 
City, last December: 

There have been many warehouses constructed in 
recent years, warehouses for general merchandise, for 
cold storage and for furniture and household goods. 
Opinion has always been divided and we think always 
will be divided on the subject of the type of construc- 
tion, just as it is and perhaps will remain on the best 
motive power for vehicles. So we must rely upon 


statistics and accept the general proposition that, 


whatever the majority does is right. With this 
premise in mind therefore, we must conclude that re- 
inforced concrete construction is the best type of con- 
struction, all things considered. 

It is of record that warehouses for storage (and 
other purposes too) to the extent of 80 per cent of 
all those being built are of reinforced concrete, and 
with possibly a higher percentage in the case of cold 
storage warehouses. Just as statistics show that the 
present motive power for vehicles is very largely 
gasoline. It matters little what your preference is, 
what individual ideas or notions your particular busi- 
ness demands, the above are indisputable facts and 
they testify to exactly what the majority of our mem- 
bers and other warehousemen are doing. 


Reinforced Concrete Buildings Lead. 


In 1914 members of this association built thirteen 
warehouses of reinforced concrete, out of a total of 
sixteen recorded. Non-members built three of rein- 
forced concrete out of a total of seven. In 1915 mem- 
bers of this association built nine of reinforced con- 
crete out of a total of ten, and non-members built 
eighteen of reinforced concrete out of a total of nine- 
teen reported. 

The record from which this statement was pre- 
pared doubtless did not take cognizance of every 
warehouse built for storage nor of much reconstruc- 
tion that was accomplished but we feel that if a com- 
plete account were available it would not alter the 
proportion materially. 


Seldom it is that persons entirely ignorant of the 
warehouse business engage in it. When they do we will 
nearly always find them pleading “necessity.” Per- 
haps they have a property which they relegate to the 
class of “Unfit for other purposes.” They tell you 
they cannot lease it for any other purpose at remuner- 


ative rates. They conceive the notion of starting a 
warehouse business. They may have bought a large 
property and mean to hold it for speculative reasons; 
they look upon storage as a by-product. A_ by- 
product indeed! Herein lies the danger. 

The warehouse business is just as legitimate, just 
as intricate, requires as expert knowledge as any other 
business and in fact a wider scope of general informa- 
tion, to conduct it with safety and profit than very 
many others. Men who thus approach a subject of 
which they are without adequate knowledge endanger 
not only the success of their own enterprise, but that 
of other legitimate warehousemen in their own dis- 
trict, at least, who have spent years in building up and 
developing a successful trade at, reasonable rates and 
fair profits. 


Protection of Warehouses Needed. 


The usurper demolishes the whole fabric, storage, 
teaming, labor, distribution and insurance. You find 
it exceedingly difficult to meet his competition. His- 
tory, fortunately, discloses that such enterprises are 
of short duration. We frequently see upon the streets 
of our city teams bearing signs beautifully bespat- 
tered upon their wagons: “John Brown Warehouse 
& Transfer Co.” or “X. Y. Z. Storage & Transfer Co.” 
Where, indeed, are their warehouses or storehouses ? 
Have they any? No. They never had a warehouse 
of their own and never will. It’s just done to catch. 
Does the man who wants to store stop to inquire, 
does he look into the financial or moral responsibility 
of these concerns, does he inspect their alleged ware- 
houses? No, he does nothing but store his goods with 
them. 

These leeches are daily sapping your blood, eat- 
ing into your business and mine; their claims that 
they are warehouse operators are unwarranted and 
delusive to say the least. If the dealings of the public 
with them have been unsatisfactory it is reflected on 
warehousemen generally and injurious to our cause. 
We ought to have the word “Warehouse” copyrighted 
or else adopt a synonymous word and secure letters 
patent on it. We should certainly do something now 
to prevent the misuse of that word so vital to us. Are 
we not entitled to some protection? <A license, a bond 
or even a moderate State control might suffice. But 
the case is well worthy of your serious consideration. 

Now let, us look back a little. We have attended 
these annual meetings for years and we have noted 
with pleasure the great strides in new construction. 
We are building well. Tested labor-saving devices 
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have been adopted. Insurance rates on warehouses 
and their contents have been reduced. In looking over 
our reports for 12 years back we have observed some 
failures in reinforced concrete have been recorded, but 
at this time there are practically none. 

The manufacturers of concrete had always claimed 
much for their product, the claims have been tested 
and we think proven, and they have won the verdict. 
Concrete owes much of its present growth to the dif- 
ficulty of protecting steel and iron against rust. Do 
you know that absolutely pure iron will not rust and 
that fairly pure iron will rust only slowly? It is now 
possible, though expensive, to purify iron absolutely. 
This is accomplished by electricity and the product 
is termed electrolytic iron. While the cost is at pres- 
ent possibly beyond a commercial feasibility, because 
it cannot be economically employed, it may not be 
long until the expense is so reduced that it will factor 
largely in construction work. 


Change of Opinion in Twelve Years. 


Twelve years ago C. S. Dennis was chairman of 
this committee. We will quote from his remarks: 
“T think the best warehouse is of mill construction, 
four stories high, with railroad tracks on one side and 
delivery ways on the other, with elevators ten or 
twelve feet square with whips on each side. * * * 
If in a city where land values are high the building 
may be eight stories and of fireproof construction, and 
you would have to charge accordingly. * * * I 
have found that a high cost building is at a decided 
disadvantage in competition with the old-fashioned 
buildings at low rentals. In regard to the saving of 
labor, the most important point that I can discover is 
a good man who understands his business, is willing 
to work and drive his men. I can find no appliance 
that will handle the great variety of merchandise.” 


Nowadays we think that this preferred type of 
merchandise warehouse is about as much in vogue 
as an oxcart for passenger trafhe or a wheelbarrow 
for moving a modern household. We cannot criti- 
cise his comments on labor-saving devices, for have 
we discovered anything new which would be uni- 
versally adopted; anything that would uniformly re- 
place trucks, elevators and good men? You have a 
device peculiar to your business and we have ours. 
But even in adopting these have we really saved an 
amount equal to the excess in wages we pay over that 
paid by Mr. Dennis 12 years ago? How much higher 
rates do we get for the vastly improved service? For 
our handsomely polished offices, our comfortable 
chairs, our motor services and for all the present ser- 
vices required of our patrons which may not be an- 
ticipated in our rate quotations ? 

From our Directory of the Members of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association for 1915, we pre- 
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sent the following interesting information: About 
two hundred members are listed and operate 503 sepa- 
rate warehouse buildings, which is an average of more 
than two and a half buildings to every member. Of 
these 503 buildings (and let it be understood that they 
are separately operated buildings, in other words com- 
plex operation like the Pittsburgh Terminal Ware- 
house with its forty warehouses being classed as one 
building), 156 are of fireproof construction, 244 of non- 
fireproof construction, thirty-two are sprinklered, 
while seventy-one have failed to report the type of 
construction. Now while we have no data from which 
a comparison might be drawn between the fireproof 
and non-fireproof buildings operated by our members 
12 years ago, we would hazard the guess that not 
very many were in the former class and few indeed 
were sprinklered. It would seem, therefore, that our 
work of the last decade had been noteworthy, along 
the path of modern improvement. 

When we decide that a new building or reconstruc- 
tion is necessary, to quote from an article in the En- 
gmeering Magazine, dealing principally with materials 
and methods of warehouse construction. “We are,” 
it says, “confronted with a choice of these materials 
and methods. We want the best possible building at 
the least possible cost. By least possible cost is gen- 
erally meant not only the initial cost but also the ul- 
timate cost, which takes into consideration interest, 
maintenance, depreciation and insurance. ‘There are 
other yearly expenditures as they affect your individ- 
ual interests. Assuming then that you will select a 
fireproof structure, you will have three types to choose 
from: structural steel, mill construction, and rein- 
forced concrete. Before analyzing the merits of these 
three we will define fireproof.” 


Definition of Fireproof. 


He is here assuming we do not quite know the true 
meaning of that word and we agree with that assump- 
tion. “* * * A stove is fireproof, only its contents 
burn. A fireproof building must be similar insofar as 
its own properties are concerned. With respect to its 
contents it must be like a battery of coke ovens; so 
arranged that any one fire may be confined to its own 
oven. The fundamental idea in a fireproof building is 
to restrict the fire which may occur to as small an 
area as possible and having done this, to extinguish 
the blaze as quickly as can be. In order to carry out 
this basic principle it is necessary to have walls, floors 
and partitions of non-combustible materials, the win- 
dows either set with metal frames and glazed with 
wire glass or else protected with metal shutters, and 
to have all doorways fitted with metal covered wood 
doors closing automatically by means of fusible link 
connections. Fire walls should be provided, stairs 
and elevator walls enclosed in fire resisting partitions. 
Given such a stove like building, apparatus capable of 








putting out fires must be properly installed. Auto- 
matic sprinklers, pressure tanks, hose lines and hy- 
drants will, together with fire alarms, provide the pro- 
tection which the owner of a well constructed fire- 
proof building and the storer therein has a right to 
demand.” 

Regarding the question of fireproofness, we cannot 
too strongly emphasize the great importance of carry- 
ing out details completely. It often happens that a 
building is put up ottt of non-combustible material and 
that is all. The Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago il- 
lustrates that. The interior was completely gutted, 
while the building itself was good two days after it 
cooled off. The managers or owners failed to carry 
to completion the fundamental conditions necessary 
to confine or control a fire. As previously stated, fire- 
proof construction may be obtained by the use of any 
one of the three following structural methods, struc- 
tural steel, mill construction or reinforced concrete. 


Structural steel in order to be included in this class 
of building must be thoroughly protected with some 
form of fireproofing, such as brick, terra cotta or con- 
crete. With careful design and faithful execution, a 
building of steel can be erected which will meet per- 
fectly fireproof requirements and procure the approval 
of the boards of fire underwriters. It will obtain mini- 
mum insurance rates, will be low in maintenance and 
depreciation charges and in addition will admit ot 
very quick erection when that is important. 


Vital question as it is, however, the proper fire- 
proofing of structural steel frequently fails to receive 
the attention it requires. The common idea is that 
steel is so good it can take care of itself. Numerous 
instances are recorded where terra cotta and plaster 
on metal lath coverings gave way under terrific heat 
and the flames, reaching the steel columns, caused 
them to buckle and pull down the building. In spite 
of these dangers there can be no question of the ex- 
cellency of first class steel construction. The only 
serious argument against steel is its cost. 


The fireproofing of every structural steel member 
with a second material increases considerably the cost 
of erection. So much so in fact that many reinforced 
concrete contractors have in many citable cases under- 
bid the structural steel man, when a first class fire- 
proof structure was called for in the plans. 


Excessive Cost of Structural Steel. 


When the question of absolute fireproofness is of 
vital importance and where the building is to be 
several stories in height with loads of 150 pounds to 
the square foot or greater, structural steel where 
properly fireproofed will be found to exceed in cost the 
Same structure in reinforced concrete. Furthermore 
the question of the relative merits of the two ma- 
terials as regards fireproofness, vibration and main- 
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tenance admits of long discussion. It may, however, 
be conservatively stated that concrete gives as good 
service in these particulars as any other structural ma- 
terial, if not better. 

The assumption is too frequently made that rein- 
forced concrete is an easy thing to handle and that 
any one can work it with safety. The collapses and 
failures of concrete structures which have occurred 
are justly attributable to these very ideas. Reinforced 
concrete is being used all over the world today for 
nearly every kind of structure from telegraph poles to 
sixteen story buildings. 

Mill construction is a term applied to a certain 
type developed and used most widely throughout New 
England. Primarily it is based upon the use of yellow 
pine or oak timbers of large size and close spacing, 
the controlling idea being to take advantage of the 
inability of fire to eat its way through wood of large 
bulk. By lavish use of the heavy timber it is pos- 
sible, with the assistance of automatic sprinklers, 
automatic fire doors and every underwriter’s detail 
to build a slow burning edifice and one consequently 
more or less fireproof. 


Comparing Mill and Concrete Construction. 


The decision in types of construction seems to de- 
pend largely upon which will best serve the purpose 
intended, meet our requirements and show itself for 
a term of years to be the best investment, all things 
considered. In comparing reinforced concrete build- 
ings with slow burning mill construction there are 
several factors which must be considered. 

Under normal conditions the first cost of a rein- 
forced concrete building will vary from an excess of 
10 per cent down to figures equal to those obtainable 
for mill construction. This variation is inversely pro- 
portionable to the size of the building. The larger 
the structure the more nearly equal become the bids. 
In medium sized warehouses costing from $25,000 to 
$100,000 mill construction will cost less than concrete 
by from 5 to 10 per cent. 

Though reinforced concrete has not received from 
fire insurance interests the support it should, and in 
some localities has had a hard fight to obtain its just 
deserts, it is being gradually recognized by under- 
writers as a good friend of theirs and one to be en- 
couraged with reasonable rates. 

Exact data on the rate of depreciation is very hard 
to obtain. Kidders Hand Book gives the annual de- 
preciation of a mill building as varying from one to 
one and a half per cent. In other words the life of 
the building is 66 years. The annual charge for a 
sinking fund on a reinforced concrete building as a 
factory or mill building should not exceed one half 
of one per cent. 

For warehouses the vibration element hardly en- 
ters, save in special instances. Machines placed in 
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position will remain so, shafting will not vary, re- 
pairs and operations will be at a minimum. Vibration 
causes warping, getting out of plumb, off centers, wear 
on journal parts and an increase in the amount of 
power needed to operate machines. Reinforced con- 
crete admits of greater cleanliness; dampness and rot- 
ting are impossible. The low conductivity of concrete 
results in small variations of temperatures within the 
building and the homogeneous construction largely 
prevents draughts. ‘These circumstances have bene- 
ficial effects upon one’s employees. 

Although the owner of a building has it and the 
contents insured, he cannot protect himself against 
loss by fire and injury to his reputation. A small fire 
does about the same amount of damage in any kind 
of a building, but with wooden floors water damage is 
higher than fire—with concrete buildings the water 
should be confined to the location of the fire. Whereas 
with a serious fire or a conflagration the destruction of 
the average building is assured. On this point alone 
concrete is of tremendous value. You are sure that 
your building cannot be destroyed. You are ready 
to commence just as soon as it cools off. Concrete, 
you know, attracted attention long ago just becatse 
of its absolute fireproofness. 

Policies are written covering the use and occupancy 
feature of one’s business, at a cost of about one half 
of one per cent or less. They protect against loss in 
estimated profits, commissions or other legitimate 
sources of income based upon use and occupancy. In 
the event of fire interrupting business the insurance 
company will pay the assured a certain amount for 
each day the building is out of commission. The value, 
therefore, of an indestructible building ought to be at 
least as much as this use and occupancy insurance, for 
_ not only would such a structure protect the owner or 
operator to a certain extent against loss of profits but 
as well against injury to reputation and organization. 
The taxes on either a mill construction or a concrete 
building would be at about the same rate. 


Eventual Warehouse Not Yet Designed. 


We have of necessity omitted here many of the 
finer points, the minute details and various economies 
of these different types of construction, feeling that no 
matter what we may here record, no matter what your 
architects and your engineers tell you of, or what you 
may think, we must state without fear of contradic- 
tion that the eventual or universal warehouse has yet 
to be designed and constructed. It probably never 
will be until progress and inventive genius cease to 
exist. 

Warehousemen who aim to be modern should give 
consideration to the thermophile. Fires will always 
occur, we cannot prevent them. ln 1913 there were 
12,900 fires in New York City alone, it is stated. Spon- 
taneous combustion, short circuits, friction, rodents, 
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sparks, matches, and a thousand other things contrib- 
ute to the dangers of ignition. But when a fire does 
occur we may know it instantly and by quick action 
prevent serious damage and danger to life. Fire may 
not be speculated with, there is nothing that startles 
us so quickly into prompt and aggressive action as 
the call of fire. From the boss down to the office boy 
we fight like mad. 

Thermophiles are little automatons which are dis- 
tributed throughout a building according to the rules 
and regulations of the fire underwriters. They are 
placed in series and connected with a galvanomete~ 
cabinet and in turn with fire alarm bells and trouble 
buzzer. 

Advantages of Thermophile. 


The principle employed is the well known one of 
thermo electricity whereby a current is generated by 
the application of heat to the exposed couples, while 
the concealed ends are at normal temperature. A sud- 
den rise in temperature generates in the thermo- 
philes a current of electricity which operates the gal- 
vanometer to send in the alarm. Ordinary changes in 
temperature heat the couples evenly and no current 
is generated. However, a sudden rise of 10 degrees 
taking place in 60 seconds is sufficient to cause the 
alarm instantly. The compensating features abso- 
lutely prevent a false alarm. An alarm will be sent as 
quickly with the temperature at zero, when a fire 
occurs, as at higher temperatures. They are imperish- 
able, cannot. return a false alarm, are on constant duty 
and supplement or wholly supersede watchmen. 


They should be installed to meet the requirements 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, with a 
spacing as follows: maximum floor area for one ther- 
mophile, 400 square feet, maximum distance apart 
bétween centers of thermophiles, 25 square feet in gen- 
eral and in corridors, 40 square feet. Maximum dis- 
tance between thermophiles nearest walls, 10 square 
feet, and from ends of corridors, 20 square feet. 


As far as labor-saving devices are concerned, we 
can call your attention to but one device, which seems 
to be gaining in favor among warehousemen; that is 
the Lowerator. As a rapid delivery service it seems 
to have many advantages over chutes and other styles 
of conveyors; it seems compact, economical, and it is 
claimed for it that its cost for upkeep is practically 
nil. 

The machine, as its name implies, is just the oppo- 
site of an elevator. It lowers freight only, as it is a 
gravity machine, no power whatever is required to 
operate or regulate its movements. Merchandise may 
be conveyed from upper floors to those beneath. Its 
maximum load is apparently dependent upon the type 
of construction and the principle involved is simply 
the regulation or perfect control of that useful force, 
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Reducing the cost and expediting the handling of 
merchandise in warehouses is a matter of consider- 
able importance and worthy of consideration, in view 
of the fact that delays in shipping, or delays in mak- 
ing deliveries to trucks when calling for goods, and 
also damage in handling are every-day occurrences, 
caused through lack of the necessary facilities for the 
prompt and safe disposition of merchandise. 


Carrier’s Liability for Losses in Strikes. 


A question pertinent at this time has been put to 


the Traffic World. Their legal department answers it 


it herewith: 

Question: “We beg to request that you answff, 
through your Legal Department, a question Ahat 
would interest the entire United States shoul4 the 
railroad employes all go on strike, that is: “What is 
the liability of the common carrier for the loss and 
damage, also delay in delivery, in a case where a uni- 
versal strike ties up all of these railroads? This 
question has been discussed by various traffic men, 
who disagree to considerable extent, and it would be 
interesting reading to all of your subscribers to have 
your views on same.” 

Answer: The general rule is that in the absence of 
contracted stipulation a carrier is responsible as an 
insurer for the safety of the goods intrusted to it for 
transportation, and is liable for any loss or damage 
thereto, unless caused by the act of God, or the public 
enemy, the fault of the shipper, inherent infirmities 
of the goods, or by act of public authority. When the 
loss of, or damage to, goods is occasioned by any of 
such excepted causes, they must be the proximate, 
and not merely the remote cause of the injury com- 
plained of; for if the previous negligence or miscon- 
duct of the carrier brings the goods in contact with 
one of the aforesaid destructive forces, or unnecessar- 
ily exposes them thereto, the carrier will not be ex- 
empt from liability. 

The term “public enemy,” however, applies only 
to foreign nations, pirates, etc., and not to strikers, 
rioters, mobs, etc., and a carrier’s common law lia- 
bility, 1t would seem, extends to losses occasioned by 
them, as well as delay in transportation resulting from 
the refusal of the employes of a carrier to do duty. 
Where the delay is caused by the carrier’s late em- 
ployes who have quit work and ceased to be employes, 
or where the strike is accompanied with violence and 
intimidation, by former employes or others, so as to 
render it unsafe to forward the goods, the carrier is 
thereby relieved from liability for delay. Neither 
would the carrier be liable for delay to goods already 
in transit when the strike began, caused by interfer- 
ence of strikers in the movement of trains, if it -exer- 
cised reasonable diligence to expedite the shipment. 

But a carrier may by contract secure immunity 
from liability for loss by strikers, mobs or violence to 
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property. Therefore, a stipulation in the bill of lading 
to the effect that the carrier should not be liable for 
loss, damage or delay by reason of strikes has been 
held just and reasonable, and not inconsistent with 
public policy, whether the contract of shipment be 
considered as‘ interstate or intrastate. The uniform 
bill of ladifig contains such a stipulation, but such 
stipulatigf would be invalid in so far as it undertook 
to exepipt the carrier from liability for its own negli- 


4 
Establish Uniform Warehouse Receipts. 


The central purpose of the United States Ware- 
house Act, which became a law on August 11, is to 
establish a form of warehouse receipt for cotton, grain, 
wool, tobacco and flaxseed, which will make these re- 
ceipts easily and widely negotiable as delivery orders 
or as collateral for loans and therefore of definite as- 
sistance in financing crops. This purpose the act aims 
to attain by licensing and bonding warehouses under 
conditions which will insure the integrity of their re- 
ceipts and make these receipts reliable evidence of 
the condition, quality, quantity and ownership of the 
products named which may be stored with them. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is given general au- 
thority to investigate the storage, warehousing, classi- 
fication, weighing and certifying of cotton, wool, 
grains, tobacco and flaxseed, and to classify ware- 
houses for which licenses are applied for or issued. 


He may issue to warehousemen licenses for the 
conduct of warehouses in which such products may be 
stored for interstate or foreign commerce, and also of 
warehouses located in places under the exclusive jur- 
isdiction of the United States in which such products 
may be stored. Persons who are not warehousemen 
may also be licensed, subject to the same requirements 
as licensed warehousemen, to accept such products 
for storage in warehouses owned, operated or leased 
by any State. Licenses may be issued for periods not 
exceeding one year and are renewable upon showing 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture. A fee 
not exceeding $2.00 may be charged for each license 
or renewal, and in addition a reasonable fee for each 
examination or inspection of a warehouse made upon 
application of the warehouseman. It is not, however, 
compulsory that any warehouseman be licensed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The system is wholly per- 
missive. : 

Every applicant for a license as a warehouseman 
must agree to comply with the act and the rules and 
regulations prescribed under it. He must give a bond, 
with other than personal surety, to secure the per- 
formance of his obligations as a warehouseman under 
the laws of the place in which the warehouse is con- 
ducted, under his contracts with his depositors and 
under the United States Warehouse Act. The right 
is given to any person injured through its breach to 
sue in his own name on the bond for any damage sus- 
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tained by him. When such bond has been given the 
warehouse may be designated as bonded under the 
United States Warehouse Act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to in- 
spect warehouses licensed, or for which licenses are 
applied; to determine whether they are suitable for 
the proper storage of agricultural products; to pre- 
scribe the duties of licensed warehousemen with re- 
spect to their care of, and responsibility for, agricul- 
tural products; and to examine agricultural products 
stored in licensed warehouses. Deposits of agricul- 
tural products in such warehouses are made subject 
to the act and the rules and regulations under it. 

Licensed warehousemen are not permitted to dis- 
criminate between persons desiring to store agricul- 
tural products in their warehouses. All agricultural 
products, except fungible products (such as grain and 
the like), of the same kind and grade, for which sep- 
arate receipts are issued, must be kept that they may 
be separately identified and redelivered to the depos- 
itor. Warehousemen may mix grain and other fungi- 
ble products, ordinarily mixed in storage, when they 
are of the same kind and grade and are delivered from 
the same mass. 

Original receipts must be issued for all agricultural 
products stored in licensed warehouses, but only when 
such products are actually stored at the time of the 
issuance of the receipts. Additional or further re- 
ceipts for the same products may only be issued in 
place of lost or destroyed receipts. 

The act enumerates certain facts which must be 
stated in all receipts issued by licensed warehouse- 
men. They must show (a) the location of the ware- 
house, (b) the date of issuance, (c) the consecutive 
number, (d) whether the products will be delivered 
to the bearer, to a specified person, or to a specified 
person or his order, (e) the rate of storage charges, 
(f) a description of the product stored, including the 
quantity or weight, (g) the grade or other class, ac- 
cording to the official standards of the United States 
for such products, unless there be no such standard, 
in which event it must be stated according to some 
recognized standard or according to rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, (h) 
that they are issued subject to the United States Ware- 
house Act and the rules and regulations under it, (1) 
ownership, if any, of the products by the warehouse- 
man, (j) any lien claimed by the warehouseman for 
advance made or liabilities incurred, (k) any other 
fact required by the Secretary of Agriculture, (1) the 
signature of the warehouseman, which may be made 
by his authorized agent. Unless otherwise required 
by the law of the State in which the warehouse is lo- 
cated, the grade may be omitted at the request of de- 
positors, except in case of fungible agricultural prod- 
ucts, 1f the receipts clearly show that they are not 


negotiable. 
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A Carrier Is a Warehouseman after the Goods 
Are Ready for Delivery 

Newark, N. J., June 18, 1916.—Please note the en- 
closed letter regarding an article which we are advised 
was taken from your paper. We would thank you very 
much to give us your authority for this decision. 

Reply.—The decision to which our correspondent 
refers was as follows: ‘“A common carrier is not held to 
the strict responsibility of a carrier after the goods have 
arrived and the consignee has had an opportunity to 
take possession of them. If the consignee does not take 
them away promptly the carrier holds them thereafter 
as an ordinary warehouseman. As such he is liable if 
the goods are lost or damaged as a result of his negligence, 
but not otherwise.’’ Decisions in various States so 
holding may be found in 136 IIl., 643; 17 Fed. Rep., 698; 
119 N. Y.S., 703; 120 Ib., 1132; 136 App. Div. 903. A 
carrier is, very properly, held to a strict responsibility for 
the safety of the goods so long as he is acting strictly 
as carrier. When, however, he has announced his readi- 
ness to deliver the goods his strict responsibility, as 
carrier, ceases. He is thereafter held simply as a ware- 
houseman, whose liability is much less strict, whether the 
goods have been delivered to a warehouseman, as such, 
or are held by the carrier as warehouseman and not as 
carrier. In short, the owner of the goods cannot hold the 
carrier indefinitely to his strict responsibility as such by 
the simple device of neglecting to take the goods after 
they are ready for delivery to him. 


An Express Company Is Liable for Delay and 
Damage. 


Rockaway, N. J., Aug. 12, 1916.—In December last 
| returned by express to a New York phonograph com- 
pany an expensive phonograph to have some very 
recent improvements attached to the mechanism. This 
was done and the machine shipped back to my resi- 
defce in New Jersey about January 15 last. The ex- 
pressage was based on the weight of 220 pounds cased. 
So far as I know there was no valuation mentioned. 
On the delivery of the phonograph it was found to 
have been badly damaged in handling. The express 
company was notified, sent its representative to investi- 
gate and shortly thereafter called for and took away 
the machine. From that time to the present I have 
been unable to obtain any satisfaction from the claim 
department. At first I was informed that the matter 
was under investigation; since then no attention 1s 
paid to my letters. The machine to replace would 
cost more than $250. Am I obliged to await the pleas- 
ure of the company in making an adjustment, or shall 
I be forced to go to the considerable expense and long 
delay of bringing suit for recovery? Is there no limit 
of time in which a public carrier must make settle- 
ment? Is there no commission to which I can refer 
the matter to hasten an adjustment. M. L. 

Reply.—If an express company or other carrier re- 
fuses to pay a claim without suit then recovery can, 
as a rule, be had only as the result of an action at law. 
This was an interstate shipment, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may be willing to intervene 


in the matter. 








News From Everywhere Briefly Told 





ALBANY, N. Y. 





Security Storage & Warehouse 
Company 





Storage Buildings, Fireproof and Non-Fireproof; 
buildings to let with direct track connections, suit- 
able for any purpose; local branches; manufacturing 
plants; teaming, transfer and storage. 


Correspondence solicited 


James G. Perkins, Mgr., P. O. Box 118 





ATLANTA, GA. 





Cathcart Transfer & Storage Co. 


Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships 
Household Goods Exclusively 


Office and Warehouse 
6-8 Madison Ave. 


J. B. Orr Transfer & Storage Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which has been carry- 
ing on a large transfer business in the 
Smoky City for several years has been 





incorporated for $5,000 by Alfred M. Lee, 
of Oakmont, Pa. 








BOSTON, MASS. 





35 Years Established 


T. G. BUCKLEY CO. 
Furniture and Piano Movers 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Fireproof Storage 


Office and Warehouse, 690 Dudley St. 











Winter Hill Storehouse 


Storing, packing and shipping 
household goods and merchandise 


176 WALNUT ST., SOMERVILLE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Buffalo Storage and Carting Co. 


STORAGE, TRANSFER 
AND FORWARDING 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 





O. J. Glenn & Son 
Everything in the Line of Moving, 
Carting, Packing, Storage 


Office, 47 W. Swan Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce 


GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 
Transferring Car Loads a Specialty 





Wilford La Fond, an _ experienced 
‘transfer man has purchased the drayage 
‘business of the Williams Transfer Co., 
‘at Visalia, Cal. 

| Orth Van & Storage Co., Pasadena, 
'Cal., will erect a two-story reinforced 
‘concrete storage warehouse at Mary 
street and the Salt Lake tracks, Pasa- 
dena. The building will be 40 by 92 feet 
and will cost $8,000. 

| Baker & Williams, warehousemen, 
‘have purchased the block front on the 
|south side of Morton street from Wash- 
‘ington to Greenwich street, New York 
'City, and will improve the property with 
‘an eight-story storage building. Several 
months ago this firm purchased the large 
plot at 510 to 524 West Twentieth street 
for an addition to its Twenty-first street 
establishment. 

F. W. Johnson, of the Los Angeles Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., has been elected 
president of the Motor Truck Club of 
California. M. M. Priver, ‘of Priver’s 
Auto Delivery Co., is vice-president, and 
W. T. Sims, of the Sims Truck & Dray- 
age Co., is treasurer. 

Mrs. Maude Gomez has acquired the 
half interest of Jake Adelsbach in the 
Commercial Transfer Co., Porterville, 
Cal. Mr. Gomez and James Moore, who 
has been with the company for some 
time, will conduct the business. 

Red River Storage Co., Clarksville, 
Tex., has filed an amendment to its char- 
ter increasing its capital stock from 
$8,800 to $13,300. 

Merchants Transfer Co., Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, has sold its interest in the mer- 
chants union delivery service to Oscar 
W. Nelson, of the firm of Nelson Bros. 
& Co., who will operate the service in 
the future. The Merchants Transfer Co. 
will continue in the drayage and storage 
business. 

Seehorn Transfer & Storage Co., 163 
Lincoln street, Spokane, Wash., suffered 
slight damage from fire in its office and 
shipping department on August 25. 

Webb Terminal Warehouse, a new 
building being erected at Delaware ave- 
nue and Front street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is rapidly nearing completion. The pile 
foundations have beén completed, it 
being found necessary to drive 42-inch 
concrete piles in the river bed. The 


structural steel work is now being put 

















in place. Arrangements are being made 
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CANTON, O. 





Cummins Storage Company 
310 East Ninth Street 


STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Bekins Household Shipping Co. 


Reduced Rates on 
Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery 


| General Offices, 38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati 





Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


Forwarders of Household Goods, Machinery 


and Automobiles. 


Reduced Freight Rates to and from all principa 
points west. 


OFFICES 
General Office: 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Old Colony Building, Boston 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Trust Building, Cincinnati 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
Pacific Building, San Francisco 
Alaska Building, Seattle 





JUDSON 
Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced Freight Rates on House- 
hold Goods and Automobiles to 
and from the West 


Offices: 

CHICAGO, 443 Marquette Building 
BOSTON, 640 Old South Building 

NEW YORK, 324 Whitehall Building 

PITTSBURG, 435 Oliver Building 
ST. LOUIS, 1501 Wright Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 855 Monadnock Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 518 Central Building 





CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. 








Central Storage Company 
STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 


Special facilities for distributing car lots 
Mdse. to Central part of West Virginia 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 





“STACEY FIRST” 


for 
STORAGE, HAULING, 
PACKING, SHIPPING 


Fireproof and Non-Fireproof 
Buildings 


Service Guaranteed 


Correspondence Solicited 


The Wm. Stacey Storage Co. 
2333-39 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF 
STORAGE CO. 


5700 EUCLID AVENUE 


5 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
15 AUTOMOBILE MOVING VANS 


Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Cleveland, Ohio 





“The NEAL” 


7208-16 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Modern Fireproof Buildings 
Service Complete 
Carload Consignments Solicited 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 





EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & 
STORAGE CO. 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses on Track 


Storage, Distributing, Hauling, 
Pool Cars, Auto Storage 


Handle Merchandise and Household Goods 
Best Service, Correspondence Solicited 








DENVER, COL. 





THE WEICKER 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
Office, 1017 Seventeenth Street 


New Fireproof Warehouse on Track 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street 
Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty 





DES MOINES, IOWA 





Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Company 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 
General Offices - - - = - = - 


Union Station’ 
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‘for the installation of an elevator which | 
will lift for the ten stories of the build- 


ing, a five-ton truck, loaded. This feat 


means an enormous saving in time and) 


labor. 

C. & E. Motor Transfer Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., a partnership between Carl 
‘Coverdale and W. S. Earhart, has been 
dissolved. 

Held Bros., El Paso, Tex., have added 
additional space to their warehouses on 
Texas street, at a cost of $7,000. 

Independent Transfer Co. is the name 
of a new concern at Monrovia, Cal. 
Frank Cochrane, who has been employed 
by the Monrovia Transfer Co. for some 
time, is the head of it. 

Security Storage & Van Co., Duluth, 
Minn., has incorporated for $50,000. The 
incorporators are Mason M. Forbes, 


Richard M. Funck, L. E. Emerson, C. C. 


Thompson and Carl Enger. 

Fostoria Transfer Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
lost its barns through fire on July 29. 
The greater part of the contents of the 
buildings was saved. 

Fletcher H. Thompson, formerly asso- 
ciated with E. E. Green, under the firm 
name of the Buckhorn Co., in the trans- 
fer and storage business at 2845 West 
Pico street, Los Angeles, Cal., has sold 
his interest in the business to Mr. Green 


and has retired from activity in its 


‘affairs. 


W. B. Pilkinton, drayman, McGregor, 
Ta., lost his barn in a fire that occurred 


on August 7. Five horses, stabled in 
the barn at the time of the fire, were 
saved. Mr. Pilkington’s three motor 
trucks were not in the barn at the time 
of the fire. Several buggies, sleighs, 
harness and some fHfousehold furniture 


stored in the upper part of the barn, were 
burned. 

Yakima Transfer & Storage Co., North 
Yakima, Wash., expects to move into its 
new quarters in the Hays-Paskill ware- 
house, on South First avenue, soon. 

Pacific Transfer & Livery Co., Ritz- 
Wash., is having improvements 
made in its office. 

Monrovia Transfer Co., 
Cal., has been purchased by Mrs. J. J. 
Ninteman, of that city. Mrs. Ninteman 
and her daughter will be assisted in the 
management of the business by Otto 
Sahn. Possession has already been 
given. The former owner of the Mon- 
rovia company was John W. Graham, 
who controlled the business for ten years. 

T. C. Lyons Transfer Co., 312 South 
Ochoa street, El Paso, Tex., was threat- 
ened with the destruction of its ware- 
house by fire on August 7. The flames 
were extinguished before they reached a 
large quantity of household goods stored 
in the building. 


ville, 


Monrovia. 
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EL PASO, TEX. 





WESTERN TRANSFER 
& STORAGE COMPANY 


220-26 S. STANTON ST. 


Forwarders and Distributers—Trucking of al! kinds— 
Distribution Cars a specialty. Warehouse 
on Track 


ONLY FIREPROOF STORAGE IN EL PASO. 





ERIE, PA. 





The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, Storage, 
Carting and Parcel Delivery 


Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Brown Trucking Company 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTING 


125 West Columbia Street 





FORT WORTH, TEX. 





Binyon Transfer & Storage 
Company 
265-7 West Fifteenth Street 


Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise 
Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved 


Handling ‘‘Pool”’ Cars a Specialty 





HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Bill Brothers Company 
. TRANSFER & STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, Furni- 

ture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

with separate apartments for Household Goods and 
Railroad Siding for Carload Shipments 





HELENA, MONT. 





Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 


Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse 


“POOL”? CARS A_ SPECIALTY 


Trackage Facilities 


HANDLING 





HOUSTON, TEX. 





WESTHEIMER 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 


Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 
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| B. O. Kendall Co., Pasadena, Cal., has 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. ‘begun work on the second story of its 


‘concrete warehouse on South Broadway. 














W. K. MORSE The foundations of the new building 
LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING are designed to carry four stories, and 
OF ALL KINDS other stories will be added as needed. 

Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street | W. T. Collins, proprietor of a transfer 

Residence, 147 Whitney Street business, whose office is on Elm street, 

‘New Albany, Ind., was a victim of yeggs 

‘when his office was entered on August 12 

MANSFIELD, O. ‘and the safe blown open. The thieves 
‘secured about $50 in cash. 

COTTER | David Lauder, who recently engaged 

TRANSFER & STORAGE ‘in the transfer and storage business with 

Company H. C. Christian at Ely, Nev., has sold) 


‘his interests to A. Jones. Mr. Christian 
GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE ‘remains with the transfer and storage 
‘company. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Kagy Truck & Storage Co. buildings | 





on the Ottawa river front at Lima, Ohio, 


Cameron "were destroyed by fire on August 16. 
Transfer & Storage Company Eleven horses were burned to death. 
420 Second Ave. So. |The loss is estimated at $25,000. 


Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, Trans. | William O. Croft has purchased the 


. : h di d . . 
a a idrayage business of Louis Metzner at 


Fireproof Storage 





MONTREAL, CANADA ‘Cal., has purchased a five-ton Pierce-| 





| Arrow, with a specially large body. The 


Meldrum Brothers, Limited 


Cartage Contractors Chicago. | 
Established 1857 | Henry Careless, who conducts a trans- | 
Office, 32 Wellington Street fer and storage business at 117 Great | 


: Bri ; ; ‘ 
ES rick Kiln street, Wolverhampton, Eng 
steamship importations and heavy merchandise. land, is said to have a fine business and 
a good plant, in spite of his name. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. _ Plans for the construction of a termi- 
nal at Albany, N. Y., have been approved 


B. B. GARDNER, 18 a by the canal board. The board also ap- 


proved plans for a warehouse at White- 
PIANO AND FURNITURE ‘hall. The building in Albany will be 210 


PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER ‘feet long and 33 feet wide, while the 


Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer.) warehouse proper will be 160 feet long 











STORAGE and will extend the entire width of the 
building. The State engineer’s estimate 
NEW YORK CITY ‘of the cost is $27,500. 





| The warehouse will be absolutely fire- 


Julius Kindermann & Sons proof, the foundations and sidewalls, for 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES {2 height of four feet being constructed 
Storage for Household Effects, of concrete while above this the struc- 
Automobiles, Etc. iture will consist of eight-inch tile built 

‘around a steel frame and covered with a 
‘one-inch coating of stucco. The roof will 
be of cement tile of a dark red color. In- 


The Meade Transfer Company ‘4 the building will be divided into 
|parts consisting of the warehouse proper 


1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th Street 





General Freight Forwarders and an office. This latter division will be 
Transfer Agents of the sub-divided into a battery room, where 
Pennsylvania R.R. and Long Island R.R. | batteries and electric trucks may be 
Main Office, P. R. R. Pier 1N. R. icharged, a tool room, the superintendent’s 


office, cashier’s office, checker’s office, 
vault and furnace. The second floor, 


Metropolitan Fire Proof which will extend over the office part 
Storage Warehouse Company only, will have space for storage rooms 


14-39-41 West Sixty-Sixth Street and a vault. Partitions separating the 
STORAGE, CARTAGE, PACKING rooms will be built of four-inch tile cov- 


CHAS. S. MORRIS, Pres. & Treas. ered by a coating of plaster while the 








St. Helena, Cal., taking charge August 1. | 
| Lyon Fireproof Warehouses, Oakland, | 


van is said to be the largest west of | 
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NEW YORK CITY 





‘ 





r 
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Morgan & Brother 


Storage Warehouses 
Motor Vans 


@> 230-236 West 47th Street 


New York City 








West End Storage Warehouse 
202-210 West Eighty-Ninth Street 


Moving, Packing and Shipping, Storage 
Warehouse and Silver Vaults 


NEW YORK CITY: 





NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 





WILLIAM YOUNG 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE_OF 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Machinery and Safe Moving a Specialty 
“‘Unexcelled SERVICE”’ 








| 


OIL CITY, PA. 





‘Carnahan Transfer & Storage 


COMPANY 


STORAGE AND PACKING 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





Parkersburg Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
101-113 ANN STREET 
Distributing and Forwarding Agents 
Track in Building 





PHILADELPHIA 





Parcel Delivery 


CITIZENS’ EXPRESS COMPANY 
Theo. Gabrylewitz 
Drayman—Shipper—Distributor 
HEAVY HAULING 


Auto Delivery 


31 North Sixth Street 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Haugh & Keenan 
Storage & Transfer Company 


Center and Euclid, East End 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Warehouse 





4073-4075 Liberty Ave., 


HOEVELER 


Company 


Movers and Storers 


Pittsburgh, Pa 





oF 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 





MURDOCH 
Storage & Transfer Co. 
Successor to 
W. A. Hoeveler Storage Company 


Office and Warehouses 
546 NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





EXPRESS AND 


’ 
J. O’NEIL, STORAGE 
813 W. Diamond Street, Northside 
Unsurpassed Facilities for Storing 


Handling, Transferring and 
Forwarding Goods 





UNION STORAGE CO., 


Liberty and Second Avenue 
GENERAL, COLD AND BONDED STORAGE 
TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING 


TRANSFER a2 STORAGI 


second floor will be of reinforced con- 
crete. Numerous windows, set in metal- 
lic frames will supply light and all doors 
will be of hollow metal construction. 

The floors will be covered with an 
asphaltic composition, which is dustless, 
free from cracks and noiseless. Entrance 
will be obtained through twelve doors 
which will be on a level with the pave- 
ment while a depressed roadway will be 
provided so that trucks and wagons may 
load and unload, on the land side of the 
building, without any lifting or lowering 
of freight. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of carload freight 


Depots: 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Il. 





The 





Weber Express & Storage Co. 
4620 Henry Street 


Moving, Packing and Storing 
of Furniture and Pianos 


GENERAL 
HAULING 








PORTLAND, ME. 





Chase Transfer Company 
General Forwarding Agents 


Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway 


Special Attention to Carload Consignment 





PORTLAND, ORE. 





Northwestern Transfer Co. 


64 and 66 Front Street 


GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to ‘‘Pool’’ Cars 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Central Storage Warehouse 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING 





PACKING, CARTING, SHIPPING 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





METROPOLITAN STORAGE 
COMPANY 


Storage for Household Goods 
and Merchandise 


Carload Consignments Solicited 


PIANO TRUCKS 








7 STYLES END TRUCKS 
2 STYLES SILL TRUCKS 
PIANO HOISTS 
PIANO COVERS 
WAGON STRAPS 





Would you care for a circular ? 


SELF-LIFTING PIANO TRUCK CO. 
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Piano Moving Cover 


Canvas Goods 
Covers of All Kinds 
LOADING PADS 


Twine and Rope 
Get Our Prices 


WM. A. IDEN CO. 


564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











~ 
J.A.WIESTNER. \ae 
BROAD HEEL FIBER SHOE \ 
PREVENTS SLIPPING ON ALL \@ 
KINDS OF PAVEMENTS 


LASTS LONGER THAN RUBBER 
PADS «~o COST LESS 


Shoes 


So named because Pil 
they cost lessthan rub- 
ber filled shoes and last 
longer. Fit hot or cold. 
While horses shod with 
rubber padsand rubber 
filled shoes were fall- 
ing right and left dur- 
ing the sleet of Decem- 
ber, 1915, on Market 





Patented. 
Street, Philadelphia, wood block pavements, those shod 
with the broad heel fiber shoe went along as if on a dirt 
road. This isa fact attested to by the drivers of the 
horses. How does that strike you ? 


Send for further information. 


JOHN H. WIESTNER, Mfgr. 


3554-56 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Warehouse and 
Van Supplies 


Furniture and Piano Mov- 
ers’ Equipment, Wagon, 


Van and Auto Truck Covers 


Furniture 
Loading Pads 


Piano Moving Covers, Piano 

Dust Covers, Piano Hoists, 

Hoisting Belts, Surcingle Belts, 
Piano Dollys, Etc. 


Write for Prices Telephone Main 2691 


Manufactured by 


F. F. HOPKINS MFG. CO. 
6647S. Halsted St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








FINDLAY, OHIO | 
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Another Service 


Until further notice, all For Sale, 
Help Wanted, Positions Wanted and 
other similar advertisements, not 
exceeding forty words, will be pub- 
lished in three successive issues with- 
out charge. This offer applies only to 
individuals and firms actually en- 
gaged in the transfer and storage 
business who are paid subscribers of 
TRANSFER and STORAGE. We reserve 
the right to reject any advertisement. 
Advertisements may be worded so 
that replies go direct to advertisers 
or through our office. If answers are 
to come through our office kindly 
enclose 10 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of postage on replies forwarded 
to you. 














FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Forty-foot scenery wag- 
on, almost new. Used one season. Roller- 
bearing axles with fifth wheel on each 
end of wagon. Price, $300. The Union 
Fireproof Storage Co., 41 N. High St., 
Akron, Ohio. July 








FOR SALE: Old established and 
profitable transfer and moving business 
in a growing city of 250,000. Will sell 
entire business or an interest in same to 
an active, energetic man capable of as- 
suming the management of the business. 
Address Box 111-T, c/o TRANSFER AND 
StToraAGE, 35 West 39th St., New York, 

» 4 July—3t 





FOR SALE: Two (2) large four-story 
brick warehouses in good southern town. 
Now successfully run by owner. Want to 
retire. Will sell at a bargain. Has the 
highest class trade in the city. Finest teams 
and wagons. Everything in good condition. 
(Will trade for renting property or sell on 
easy terms.) Owner, Box 115 M, Trans- 
FER and STorAGE, 35 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y Sept.—3t 





FOR SALE: Fine, half-panelled Furni- 
ture Van, 16 feet long, mounted on 3-ton 
Standard chassis. Has electric lights and 
built-in cab. Guaranteed as good as new. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Price, 
$2,500.00. Address, Edward Broch, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Church St., Spartanburg, 





‘for a good second-hand auto truck, with 





WANTED 


We are in the market | 


| 

WANTED: | 
closed-in body, suitable for moving van. | 
Give particulars and price in first letter. | 
Carey Transfer & Storage Co., 122 S.| 
S.C. July—3t | 





WANTED —Good furniture warehouse 
that is a going proposition. Will trade 
income property in Boston for same. Ad- 
dress Box 112P, care TRANSFER and 
STORAGE, 35-37 W. 39th St. N. Y. City.) - 
Aug.—3t 





OPPORTUNITY—An established Public 
Warehouse corporation, doing a storage 
and trucking business in the city of Bos- 
ton, offers an excellent opportunity to party 
with $15,000 to invest to act as Treasurer 
and take an active interest in the business. 

R. L. Michie, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Aug.—st 





WANTED—Position by young man with 
executive ability, having four years’ ex-| 


perience in warehouse business. Can also} 
install up-to-date systems. Address Box 
113D, TRANSFER and STORAGE. Aug.—3t | 


Two men delivered 17 pianos 
in one day with this truck. 





W. T. SLEIGHT MFG. CO. 


303 Wulsin Bldg. neeageTe, Ind. 


‘The GGG Hame Posten 


Guaranteed 





$4.00 Per Dozen, Delivered 


If your dealer won't supply you we will, but prefer to 
have you ask your dealer first. 


“The G G G”’ is stamped on every Fastener 


GGG Metal Stamping Co. 


Warren, Pa. 











READ 


“ANOTHER 
SERVICE” 


ON 
THIS PAGE 





Ask For It 


Have the man who takes your 
horses to the blacksmith’s shop 
ask the shoer to use The Cape- 
well Nail. 

This nail holds where others 
fail because itis specially made 
to stand the hardest service. 


The Capewell | | 
Horse Nail 


not only holds best but it drives 
easiest. Most shoers, there- 
fore, prefer The Capewell—the best 
nailin the world at a fair price—not 
the cheapest regardless of quality. 
Look for the Trade Mark on the 
nail head—a pattern formed by lines 
crossing each other diagonally. 




















The 
Capewell Horse NailCo. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Largest Makers of Horse Nails 
in the World 
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“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


Young man 30 years of age, of good habits, strong person- 
ality and executive ability, thoroughly familiar with all 
branches of the 


GENERAL STORAGE BUSINESS 
And now acting in the capacity of 
GENERAL MANAGER 


Of a Storage Company in a large city, desires to connect 
with a reliable concern appreciating 


WORK, ABILITY AND SERVICE 
Would be glad to hear from any one having an opening. 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
Address Box 114 B, c/,. Transfer and Storage 








BOOKS FOR THE TRANSFER 
AND STORAGEMAN 





Law of Draymen, Freight For- 
warders and Warehousemen 


A Compilation of and Commentary on the Laws 
Concerning Draymen, Freight Forwarders and Ware- 
housemen. 


by Gustav H. Bunge 


Sent to any address on receipt of $5.00 








Mohun on Warehousemen 


(Second Edition) 


WAREHOUSE LAWS 
AND DECISIONS 


by Barry ACobun 


A Compilation of the Laws of the Several States and Ter- 
ritorial Possessions Pertaining to Warehousemen and the 
Warehousing Business, Containing an Annotated.Copy 
of the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act. Analytical Index. 


Published under the auspices of The American 
Warehousemen’s Association 


Sent to any address on receipt of $7.50 

















The Transfer and Storage 
Directory 


A shipping guide and reference book to the household and 
merchandise transfer and storage companies of North 
America, containing reports from the more important 
transfer and storage companies showing their equipment 
and facilities for handling household goods and merchan- 
dise and just what their specialty is. A book that is inval- 
uable in building up a list of corresponding warehouses 
throughout the country leading to exchange of inter-city 
business. 


Sent to any address on receipt of $3.00 








TRANSFER AND STORAGE 
35-37 West 39th Street New York City 














PEEBLES PRODUCE CO 
WHOLESALE PROCUGE 





187 Buys a NILES two-ton Chassis 
complete, except body. If this 
Truck was sold thru a dealer, it would cost you 


not less than $2500. 


$117 
- Motor Trucks 

| CS aresold ‘‘DIRECT TO 

THE USER” and no 


middleman receives a profit on same. 
Isn’t this fair to the purchaser? 


Pattie, ote ee 


prices, no discounts are allowed. 
Every man’s dollar has the same purchasing power 
on a Niles Truck. We do not inflate its value with 
a high list price, and then reduce the value by 
offering variable discounts to fit each purchaser’s 
pocket book. 


Second Hand Trucks or other articles 


are not taken in trade as 
part payment on Niles Trucks. Write us why we 
adopted this policy. It’s interesting. 


Buys a NILES three-qtr. to one-ton 
Chassis. Thru a dealer about $1500. 











. means taking care of the Truck after 
Service its delivery. Keeping it running every 
day at the lowest possible cost. How can we do 
this without dealers? Well, we are doing it, and 
satisfactory to Niles users too. A postal card to us 
will bring back the proof. 


Quality is consistent thruout Niles con- 


struction. Better parts cannot be 
purchased than we use, and the parts we manu- 
facture are consistent with those we purchase. 
High grade workmanship and _ interchangeability 
are assured. 








WRITE FOR OUR LITERATURE 


The Niles Car & Manufacturing Co. 
Niles, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 


Manufacturers of SEE HERE, SIR! 


HIGH GRADE VANS, 
TRUCKS AND Will you allow us to send you 
d moving 

TRANSFER WAGONS a 


vans? 





We will give you the best 
used moving vans for the least 
money you have ever seen. 
It is to your interest to buy 
your moving vans at the least 
possible price. 





SERVICE: | 
Unless you get good service out of a wagon you have paid A post card will bring you full 
too much. No matter how small the first cost, good service 
is the first thing to expect from a K. & L. wagon. Fifty information. 


years at one game has taught us how to make a wagon so 
that it will take the brunt of every wear and stand up to 


soo gagusles, ents. ducks ten get tip toute and. bear. Ber ST. LOUIS MOVING ©€ 


particulars address Koenig & Luhrs Wagon Co., Quincy, IIl. 
KOENIG & LUHRS WAGON Co. STORAGE ASSOCIATION 


Quincy, Illinois 408 N. 11th STREET - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAVE 


Not what is earned, but what is saved 


MAKES RICH MEN 
































THE HORSE COST OF LIVING 


can be solved by 


Save 20% or more on your The National Oat Crusher 


Liability, Compensation 


and Automobile and Teams Your grain bills have been steadily increasing during the 
past few years and present indications are that you will pay 
I N S U R A N — BK much more for oats during the coming year. The saving of 

25 per cent of your feed bill means more to you now than it 
did a few years ago. 

The NATIONAL is used by many of the largest transfer 
and storage firms in the country. We shall be glad to refer you 
to these firms because we believe that those who have used our 
machine will convince you that you should have one. An im- 





EM PLOYE RS INDEM NITY portant part of the equipment of every modern stable should be a 
EXCHANGE ———— 
MARSHALL S. NEAL, Mgr. Warehouse Dept. Simple to set up and simple to operate. 
A post card will bring particulars. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
? EXCEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


POTTERSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH * COMMERCIAL | CABLES” 


TELEGRAM ew 


al Telegraph-Cable Company( Incorporated) transmits and delivers this message subyect to the terms and conditions printed on the Dack of this bian 





“15 — 941 DESIGN PATENT fis 40620 


25 vn 11 Collect 405 p. m. Received 


Po Pittsburg, Pa. Apr. 18-16 — “Pq” Branch. where reply should be sent. 
“PROMPT SERVICE.” Home Phone 2577 





Louisville Pillow Co., 
Lou. Ky. 


Express twenty-four dozen Green Wagon Pads same 


as before 
Kaufmann's 
RUSH ANSWER OVER ‘‘POSTAL’’ 


To Branch 312 S. Floyd St. 
HOME PHONE 2577. 











This Rush Message from Pittsburg’s Biggest 
Department Store proves again that 


Are Indispensable to Safe, Clean, Economic Furniture Delivery 


Covered with heavy Drill, khaki color, filled with cotton and felted into one uniform 
batt. Stitched perfectly—no possibility of filling to separate. 
Size 68 x 80, $20.00 Dozen Size 52 x 68, $15.00 Dozen Size 36 x 68, $11.50 Dozen 


Loupilco Padded Covers for Beds 


Made same as Furniture Pads, khaki color only, one size to fit’standard 4 ft. 6 in. bed. 
For Head Boards, $3.00 Each For Foot Boards, $1.75 Each. Per Set, $4.75 


—Loupilco Furniture Pads— 





TERMS:—2% 10 days, net 30 days, F. O. B. Louisville 





Name printed free on lots of 
dozen or more if requested. 











fo ‘SN ra 





Guarantee 
; ~ ih: | RIS ly 
If Loupilco Pads and Covers do — ( aries VHARRIS | 
: : yL Hi COMPANY 
not prove satisfactory in every t —— we ———— 
respect, return them at our ex- "¥¥ \ \ zu 


pense. 


LOUISVILLE PILLOW COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


360 East Market Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Listen! Listen to the clatter 
| of the chain-drive truck. 
| Remember that noisy 

machinery means power 
| wasted—power misapplied. 
Decide then that your next 














! truck shall be the sz/ent, 
| chainless Packard—effi- | 
| cient, economical, smooth- 
running as a touring Car 
Tc pneumatic tires. Let 
| our experts size up your 
problems. Write Detroit. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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PREST-O-GRIPS 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND DURABLE 


ANTI-SKID CHAINS 


for 


TRUCKS WITH SOLID TIRES 


They fit all makes and sizes of tires and render equally 


effective service on SINGLE as well as on DUAL TIRES 


COROGREGRLOEUGROGGEEUREROGEEACEEOReaEtEe 


PREST-O-GRIPS can be used 
on any truck no matter 
whether it is shaft driven or 
chain driven. 


They will not interfere with 
brake band or driving chain, 
they will not hit the fenders. 





DUAL TIRE equipped with 
PREST-O0-GRIPS 


SOEOELODLGROGEOGEAROGREOTOELDOLERROROOD 


PREST-O-GRIPS positively 
stay on and do not break like 
ordinary pneumatic tire 
chains. 


No wearing out of anything, 
except small pieces of cross 
chain, which can easily be 
replaced at very small cost. 


A PREST-O-GRIP consists of a clamp engaging the spoke into which a short cross 
chain is hooked by means of two lock links. As the clamps remain on the wheel the 
chains can thus be quickly hooked on or detached, as necessity may demand. 


With PREST-O-GRIPS it is NOT NECESSARY TO JACK UP YOUR TRUCK 
when stuck in the mud in order to put chains on your wheels. Simply hook as many 
cross chains in the clamps as you conveniently can and they will take you out. 


With PREST-O-GRIPS you do not have to rob your wheel of all protection, should 
one of the cross chains break. In order to prevent the striking of the fenders by the 
broken part at every revolution of the wheel, you do not have to remove the entire 
Anti-Skid Outfit as with other chains. Simply unhook the broken piece, jump in and 


drive on. 


The remaining PREST-O-GRIPS WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU. 


It will pay you to write us today for detailed information. 


THE ROWE CALK COMPANY 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN. 
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1 “They Have Given Us Every Satistaction”’ 
i 


N and success are not always synonymous. Van owners used 
to think they had to have a truck which could tear across the 


country at 20 miles per hour. Then they woke up to the fact that 
between 80% to 90% of their deliveries were made right in the city 
proper or to points less than 15 miles away. When they found that the 
Electric truck was particularly adapted to just this kind of concentrated 
work many of them bought G. V. Electric Vans and began to save 
money over former methods. 











LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
42nd St. Opposite Grand Central Terminal 
New York 


July 21, 1916. : 
GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, 

30 East 42d St., New York. i] 
GENTLEMEN: About seven years ago we 
purchased of you a one-ton delivery wagon, i] 
still doing good service. During the follow- fi] 
ing year we purchased another similar 
vehicle and a three and one-half-ton furni- i] 
ture van, following these orders each year 
since that time up to the present, with one i] 
jig ARAR BAS a eee exception, with an order for a three and 
HH - nt fp = ~ A one-half-ton furniture van, making a total (il 
UU HHT son — <<, ae lbp equipment of six 3%-ton vans and two l- fl 

FFE ore i ton delivery wagons. 
All of these vehicles are still in service i] 
and have given us every satisfaction, other- 
wise we would not have re-ordered. [tis our i] 
‘judgment that for the class of service we 
render, the Electric van is superior to any ( 
other means of transport for work 1 


house (within a twenty mile radius) and 


should our business require that we in- 
crease our fleet, we know of no reason at 
this time why your Company should not 
One of several 314-ton G. V. Vans operated by be given the preference. 

the Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., New York City 











Yours very truly, 
It affords us great pleasure to publish the letter LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
herewith. Mr. Reid is one of many G. V. users (Signed) 


WaLtTerR C. Rein, General Manager. 








whose broad experience justifies the confidence 
that he knows at all times just what he is doing. 


Read it. 


We will be glad to send you our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 127 
or Bulletin J which deals particularly with storage vans. Get acquainted 
with the use of electric vans whether you are ready to buy yet or not. 
Write to-day. 





General Office and Factory, Long Island City, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. @ 
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